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ea 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CONVOCATION. 


-oTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the AD- 
N JOURNED MEETING of CONVOCATION will be held at 
med on House, W» on WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of November, 

~~ : ro p-m. for the consideration of the followi: a 
pt sachet wiisposed 0 f from the Meeting on the 10th i 
BUILDING.—Motion by Epwanrp hess 
4 Pam IRR’, take steps to obtain the erection of suitable 
maine ‘YY REPRESENTATION.—Motion by Atsexr 
ENTAR <= 
us ran for a Committee to secure Two Representatives. 


mumittee to consider and bg shy on the regulations adopted by 
the Senate on the 7th of July last 
Motion of A. Creax, M.A , Tespecting Scholarships and Prizes. 
C.J. Foster, LL.D., Chairman. 
Wits Ssaen, M.A., Clerk. 





OC 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the fol- 
N lowing CLA ASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for 
Fxamination i in this University in the year 1860: viz. 

For the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION: 
The Hellenics, Book IT. 
Torn: Georgie ics, Book IIL; ®neid, Book V. 
for the Examination for the Degree of Bacneton or Arts: 


DemostuENnEs : On the Embassy. 
Vino: The Eclogues. 
Cicero: De Oratore, Book I. 
By order of the Senate, 
‘W» B. Carpenter, M.D., Registrar. 


Burlington House, 
Nov. 10, 1858. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
—GRAND SHOW OF FRUIT AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
in St. James's Hall, Regent Street, NOVEMBER 17 and 18. 


Open to the Public on WEDNESDAY the 17; bs rite | mn 10 Px. 
Admission 2s. 6d. In the Evening the Hall will be 


Open on THURSDAY the 18th from 10 a.m. till ace > Is. 





TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
HE COUNCIL OF THE ART-UNION OF 


LONDON, being desirous of again presenting a set of Photo- 
graphs to their Members, invite TENDE S to be sent in on or before 
the 30th instant. 

Full particulars may be learned at the Office. 
44, West Strand, Grorce Gopwin, 


Nov. 12, Lewis Pocock, } Hon. Secs. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Szsston 1858-9. 
Lectures will be delivered on the following Wednesday evenings :— 
Dec. 8. “Common Sense of Art.” A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., M.P. 
Dec. 22. “Conventional Ornament of the 13th Century.” Wil- 
liam Burgess, E: 
Jan. 19. “ Painting of the Ancients.”’ Frederick P. Cockerell, Esq. 
Feb. 2. “ Application of Art in Manufactures.” J. G. Crace, Esq. 
Feb. 16. 
Octavius Hudson, Esq. 
March 2. “ =e the Art W orkmen, on Fe ea of Orna- 
ment.” Joseph Clarke, Esq., F.S.A., Hon 
March 16. “ Refinement in poerbceaey ‘Z 
March 
Colour.” G. Scharf, jun., Esq., F.S.A. 
Cards will be sent to Subscribers. 
Gro. Giisert Scort, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JosePn Crarkz, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


Rev. J. L. Petit. 





ORYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY CON- 


RTS—A VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT | 
will take place on SATURD vt bperat NOVEMBER 20th, at | 


2:30. Particulars will be adverti 
nm at 10. Admission Half-a-Crown; or, by Season 


Doors 0 
Ticket, Half-a-Guinea; Children, One Shilling. 





The Public is age eal informed that the Tragedy of MACBETH 
can only be represented for a limited number of nights. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY . .. MACBETH. 
TUESDAY AND THURSDAY........ errr rr rre KING JOHN. 
On SATURDAY will be revived Shakespeare's comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Preceded every evening by A FARCE. 





T. MARTIN’S HALL will be RE-OPENED on 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, by a PERFORMANCE of 
MENDELSSOHN'S ST. PAUL, under the direction of Mr. JOHN 


Princi vocalists :—Mlle. de Villar, wie Behrens (first appear- 
ance), Mr. Arthurson (first appearance), Mr. H . Burnby, Mr. Santley. 


Tickets for the season—Stalls, 30s. ; galleries, 15s.; each concert ls., 


2s. 6d., stalls 5s. Commence at 7.30. 





EOLOGY, poorly erantagel AND CONCHO- 


Pay study of | 








= 
Ones PALACE.—BURNS CENTENARY. 

Bae: ! 25th wre? —_. = «| Hundredth 

of the Birth of the POET BURNS, the Directors 

ith the crystal Palace Company y aive poser, that is thelr intention 


of science can Le had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to | 
thee ite “_e nae eke of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and 
recent Shells, NANT, ‘Mineral 

&e., of J. TENN. esty,. 149, STRAND, 
NDOD instruction i is sgiven in Geology and Mineralogy, | 
by Mr. Teaunak i ont 149, Strand, W. 





to hold in the Palace on that day a val of the 
event on a scale worthy of so interesting an occasion. ~ 

Full particulars will be dul but in the the 
Directors will be glad to receive communications from an Tsons 
who may, 8s memorials or relics of the Poet, and of those con- 
nected with him, such as busts, portraits, au hs, &c., and who 
may be willing to contribute the loan of them for the Festival. 


By Order, 
Gro, Grove, Secretary. 





Crystal Palace, November 9th, 1858. 





RYSTAL PALACE. —BUENS CENTENARY, 
ANUARY 25th, 1859. 


The Directo nae 


te Company, desirous of doing 
full honour to the memo! 


Crystal Palace 
of 3 National Poet, whose birth will be 
celebrated on the above ed to give a PRIZE OF 
FIFTY GUINEAS FOR ‘BEST POEM which shall be com- 
for the occasion, in accordance with the conditions subjoined. 
‘oem will made public on the day of the Anniversary, 
ne oo will form a part of the p he 


in competition, om the shove: remium, will 
ntlemen of high standing iterature, en- 
the Crystal P: whose jolene will be 

The names of these gentlemen will be shortly made public. 

Conditions. 

The Poem to pd e com: ion of the mn sending it in, and 

written e xpresly Tor the gceasio mn. rr os f 

Tt must be in | ea t is to say, not in the Scottish dialect. 

py to prohibit the occasional introduction of 


ts pede oh 200 lines he age en of any 
metre or to the wri 


wether containin; 





The Poems sent in, 
be submitted to three 
tirely unconnected wi 


- 4 he name, 
ide thereof tw e oe 

ing the name of the author of the sce successful P: 
co for the first time immediately before the public’ Ss 
5 rome the name will be smnouned 


ning the names will be destroyed. 
unsuccessful Poems will be returned on a application 
will be paid immediately after the recitation of the 


——— Palace Company, 





The unsuccessful 

7 ene 

nlite ne hee a 
CO. wi 

‘The Poems are tote adrenega to the Secretary ofthe Crystal Palace 


Company, ydenham, 8. 
No Poem Will Gere received ater: the Ist January, 1859. 


Printed copies of the above conditions may te had on application. 


, 
Crystal Palace, November 9th, 1858, Gro. Grove, Secretary. 





REPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY. 
[HE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL | 


PRESS oe FOR OBTAINING THE REPEAL 
OF THE PAPER 


Committee Room, Peete 's Coffee House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





“ System of en athe ing Colour during the 13th and lth | 

| Centuries.” 

I. DEGREES IN ARTS.—Motion by T. S. Oster, LL.B., for a | 
Comm: 


30. Presentation of Prizes. Lecture on “Form and | 





| 


= Soot all the recent ‘publications, | 
er J 


| 
| 


Repairing, Regilding, Restoring. 


Resolution of — House of Commons on the oe of the Right | 


mn. T. Milner Gibson, June 2lst, 1 


“That the pheno of the Excise on Paper as a permanent 
source of revenue would be impolitic. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. T. MILNER GIBSON, M.-P. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS. 


Lord Ashley, M.P. | Viscount Sodeie MP. 
. 8. A m, M.. | R. Hanbw og? bog 

| J. a P. (Qe. 

| A. Mackinnon, M.P. 
D. Nicoll, M. -. 

| Sir J. Paxton, M. P. 

| Lord Ra 





| Ww. Ww 3 
H. Ingram, M.P. | 3. Wyld, M.P. 
CuHatrRMAN oF CommiTTEE—JOHN CASSELL. 
TreasuRER—J. FRANCIS (Atheneum). 
Hon. Secretarny—H. VIZETELLY (Illustrated Times). 


Banxers—THE LONDON AND Sapa ea BANK, 
Temple Bar Branch. 


The Committee of the Association consider it highly desirable to 
secure the co-operation of the Newspaper and iodical Press 
peer coms the oa ll and they would urge woes. its conductors 
necessity of ‘— such exer may be th onan © best cal- 


j~ 3 5 imp! coe 
fluence of the tax, and of the advantages 10 be derived from i 


All communications to be addressed to Mr. Jonn Lrxcoix, oe 
Secretary and Collector, Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet Street, E. 


aa 





REPEAL OF “THE PAPER DUTY. —The 

mmittee of the NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAI, 
PRESS ASSOCIATION FOR OBTAINING THE REPEAL OF 
THE PAPER DUTY, beg to call the attention of the Public to the 
important demonstrations recently made, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, in favour of the immedixte abolition of this obnoxious 
tax; to the following objectionable features of which the Committee 
desi esire to direct public attention. 


1. The Paper Duty was imposed ix —— Ages the Press might te 
under restraints, which were not those o 
. The Paper Duty obstructs Education. 
. The Paper Duty impedes ames 
. The Paper Duty Hinders Productio: 
. The Paper Duty Interferes with the Process of Manufacture. 
. The Paper Duty Promotes Pauperism. 
7. The Paper Duty Destroys Revenue. 


Subscriptions of One Shilling and upwards, in aid of the ss of 
the above-named Association, are earnestly solicited.—Address to 
Mr. Jonn Lixcoty, Assistant Secretary and Collector, Peele’s Coffee 
House, Fleet St treet, E.C. Orders to be made payable to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Joun Francis. 








LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 
REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT 
PORTLAND STREET. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WILL BE 
OPENED TO THE PUBLIC ON WEDNESDAY, DECEM- 
BER lst, 1858, for the Sale of all kinds of Useful and Faney Articles. 
It will contain the ~ hen of First Class Exhibitors of any 
Building in Europe. is the finest 
in London. The Mls Conservatory, Genoa Refreshment Koom, 
and Ladies’ Private Refresh hment Room, with "ey iring Room 
attached, will be replete in their several department! 


—— for the remaining space are i to be made 
forthwith. 
DOr R 


Lox it PRA BY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, S.W. 


This extensive lending Library, the only one of its kind in London, 
offers to its members nearly 75,000 volumes, serecten from the litera 
ture of all countries, and including a la proportion of old and 
valuable works not _— by ordinary circulating libraries. The 
—e Room is with the principal eae mk bg red 
mech, and Soman Additions are continually made, both of the 
standard works of the day and of the eer’ and \ rarer books. F ‘ifteen 
volumes at a time are allowed to co 
in London. Subscribers are ‘admitted on the recommendation ofa 
member, subject to the app: of the 
Terms, on nomination, ype or r a-year with entrance fee 
of £6: life a cea a Prospectus free. Catalogues, 7s. 6d. ; 
to members, 6s. iy from 10 to 6. 

















UARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 


ARTISTS FOR SALE, AT MODERATE PRICES, AT 


MORBY’S FRAME FACTORY, 63, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WwW ITHIN, viz. oa 
W. Oliver, Vickers, A. Montague, 
| Bennett, Shalders, Bouvier, 
Miiller, i Puller 
Walter 
liams, 
Harry 
liams, 
Pritchett, 


Sidney Cooper, , 
Niemann, 
Provis, 

Wil- 


Wil- 


S, 
Williamson " 
Morris, 

ites, 


per, 

Sha ayer, Row — 
w ainewright, ter, Al 
Halle, Bromley, > 
Hayes, Boddington, Ladell, wis, 
Sidney Percy, | J. W. Allen, Horlor, Baynes, &c. 

Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for Pictures. 

Girandoles and Looking-glasses . 
Photographic establishments supplied. 











IUMS, SECOND-HAND.— 


HA ARMON 
| CRAMER, ; eras & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 


| 
{ 
1 


| 
| 
| 





| Ti 


tions.—201, Regent 8 


PIANOFORTES. semasions BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent 
 ‘Trichord Oblique,and every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street . 





O BOOK BUYERS.—A CATALOGUE OF A 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
sent on receipt of a stamp for postage. 


Urnam & Beet, 46, New Bond Street, W. 


Libraries purchased. All new books supplied at a liberal discount 
for cash. 








Sales by Auction. 


ant Sale of the Remaining ny wo A of many beauti- 
lly Illustrated Books, suitable for esents, fine Pictorial 
Works of general interest, handsome Table Books, 4c. 


ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 


| Lane, London, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, and four following 


days, at 12, many 


FINE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
Veale, Be ct eps Balt et 's tag of Nineveh, Lake Price's 
’s Hi 


Nash’; te Middle d 
copies colt 
Castle and Mansions of England, 
pds nthe cana ’$ witzerlan 
’s 


Land, — 

Books 

books suitable 
purchasers and 


port Nash's Windsor 
'3 Windsor, Tayler’s Portia 


and Nassau, ? Hardinge 
thant. original copy of Roberts's they 
in parts. A quantit of Paul errard’ he seprhen Git 


new Poon ntation. The whole otied Yo sult suit private 
? jogues 
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In — Sale of the Entire Remaining Copies of that 

Grand Historical Work, Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Anglica- 

num,” 8 vols. folio, half morocco, the original edition of 
which was publi ished at 1411, 15s. Od. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 
AUCTION at their ROOMS, 22 Fleet Street, early in hy 
Son: the Entire Remainder of 


DUGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICANUM, 


8 yolumes, folio. A History of the Abbeys, and other Monasteries, 
Hospitals, Friaries,and Cathedral and Co Collegiate Ch ——s hesin England 
and rales, 3 Messrs. Caley, and ith 
250 Copper Plates, including ‘Facsimniles of all ohare 's Engravings. 

and a multitude of Woodcuts. Further particulars will be forwarded 
on application. 





Remainders of Splendidly Tlustrated Works and Standard 
Scientific 


Books, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 22, Fleet Street, early in DECEM- 
BER, the Remainder of 


SCOTLAND DELINEATED, 


Royal 4to. elegantly bound. A Series of Views of the Pringij al Cities 
and Towns, the Cathedrals, Abbeys, and other Monastic Remains, 
the Castles and Baronial the ivers, and other 
Grand and Picturesque Scenery, from manee ings by Stanfield, Turner, 


Cattermole, Roberts, Harding, me and other eminent’ Artists, 
with Descriptive Letter-press. 


GENEALOGY OF NOBLE FAMILIES, RICHLY 
ILLUMINATED AND EMBLAZONED, 

Folio, published by the late Mr. Pickering at Twenty Guineas. 
THE BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR 
BRIDGES, BY CLARK, 

2 volumes, and Folio Atlas of Plates. 

250 COPIES OF ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND, 

6 volumes, bound, and Numerons Copies of other Standard 
Publications. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough | Street, 


, poe Re his Bea 





no 
ooks printed by him until the uthor 
o- been nates | his original outlay. And as all Works en’ 

his care are printed in the very best style, and at prices far ‘below the 
usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will find it 
much to their advantage to apply to him. 


ey imens, Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free by return 
of post. 








TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d, post free. 
[HE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISH- 
ING ASSISTANT. 
A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works. 


“Every one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this book.’’—Metropolitan. 


Saunvens & Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF, PROSE AND} POETICAL WORKS. 
tNow ready. 
H°Y TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 
—Practical sever to Authors, In rienced Writ 
Possessors of Manuscripts, on the eflicient P Publication of of hooks 


intended for Gomesal irculation, or Private Distribution. Sent, 
post free, to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 


Saunprers & Ortrr, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Ww it WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public vad 

racters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediat 
answer tothe inquiry may be — on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London 

R. B. is enabled to execute every description of Prixtinc on very 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Tyres, STeaM PRintine Macutnes, HypRavcic 
and other Pressrs, and every modern improvement in the Printin, 
Art. A Specimen ‘Boox of Tyrzs, and information for Authors, sen 
on application, by 


RicuarD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND _ PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
Pant I., now Ready —THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Part II.,now Ready.—THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 
Pant III., Dec. lst THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Part IV., Dec. 15th THE VERY REV. RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d_; by post, 2s. 8d. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
‘With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 


By WILLIAM 
HARVEY, F.R.C.8., Segoe to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear, Soho Square. 


Also, just published, Second Edition, price 1s, ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND NEU- 
RALGIC HEADACHE, in connection with Deafness and Noises in 


the Ear, 
London: Henrx Rensxaw, $56, Strand, 





STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


“ the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and mae the alchymist.”—SHaxksPEaRe. 


Published monthly, price 2s. 6d, 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE 
ANTIQUITIES, AND NATURAL HISTO 


—_+—- 
CONTENTS. 


No. 1. 
. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. 
. THE HARDINGE STATUE. 
. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 
No. 2. 
. THE NEW MUSEUM, KEW. 
. THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH. 
. DOUBLE-REFRACTING SPAR. 
No. 3. 


. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
. THE SALMON-POOL, DEVIL'S GLEN. 
. MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


No. 4. 


. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
. SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
. THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 


No. 5. 


. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
. CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 
. THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD. 


No. 6. 
I. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 
Il. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
III. FARNINGHAM, KENT. (On December 1st. 


Lovett Reve, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


SCULPTURE, 





HORA SUBSECIVA, 
—— 
Just ready, crown 8yvo. price 9s. 
LOCKE AND SYDENHAM; 
WITH OTHER OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D., 
Fellow and Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: Tomas Constas.e & Co. 
London: Hami.ton, Apams, & Co. 





Now ready, the only Authorised Edition in French. 


UN DEBAT SUR LINDE AU 
PARLEMENT ANGLAIS, 


PAR LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 


W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller, 
15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 


The above work has been suppressed in France, and subjected to 
State prosecution. 





hiichoad 


On the 25th of N ber will be p 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1859. 


Price 1s. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


“Tue Socrety’s fare nog asa British es an end to the disreput- 
able fortune-telling tracts, before hee the Stationers’ Com- 
pany ; and, abandoned oy them, other oaks am ional year-books were 
substituted in their place ; “yea pag mediately, certainly as soon as 
the illustrious statesman and warrior at the oe of the Government, 
without any application nay our part, gave directions that the 
Society’s Almanacs should be used Hip all a offices.” — Lorp 
Brovenam’s Speech at Liverpool, October 13, 1858. 


Contents of Companion for 1859. 


History of Comets. By John apecell. aoe F.R.A.S 
The Museum of ate Geology its Educational Objects. By 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
Se tn tx Taghand 
ion 
National Collections of Pi 
ee the a Army in British India. 


ttoctare and Public Improvements. With Woodcuts. 
Besides ons Teint other Articles ea area merece including 


London: Knieut & Co., 90, Fleet Street, 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 











nn 


WORKS BY 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., PRs 


MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDgy, 
a ane 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Three Volumes, Small Octayo, 94, 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS, being. the the 
First P: of “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
Edition. orto Volumes, Small Octavo, lds. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVpz 
SCIENCES. Second Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s, 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: They. 
Dicotive Sen Second Edition: Se od. Philosophy Of the 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING 


POLITY. Third Edition, with a Supplement. Two Volumes, Iss, 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY, 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 

OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION IN GENERAL, 
and with riage. Parts Reference to the Studies of the U: nivert 
‘art IID, 


of Cambri Parts I. and II.,in One Volume, 7s. 6d. Part 
sewed, 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH UNI. 
VERSITY EDUCATION. Second Edi 


COLLEGE CHAPEL SERMON s. ‘Toe 6d. 
NOTES ON GERMAN CHURCHES. Thin 


Edition. 12s. 


THE MECHANICAL EUCLID. Fifth Edition, 


THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING. 45. 
THE DOCTRINE OF LIMITS. Octavo, 9s. 
CONIC SECTIONS. 2s. 6d. 


London: Jonnw W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 





This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
GERMONS FOR THE TIMES. By CHARLES 


KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Author. 


TWENTY- FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth 


Edition. 2s. 6d. 


ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second 


Edition. 


HYPATTA. Third Edition. 6s. 


YEAST: A PROBLEM. Third Edition. 5s. 
London: Joan W. Parnxer & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
E4¥s WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. 
Lately published, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. New Edition, Two 
Volumes, 9s. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. fifth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
pe Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo., 4s. 
(ECL AND MARY; OR, PHASES OF LIFE 
AND LOVE. By JOSEPH EDWARD JACKSON. 
London: Joun W. Panxer & Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in foolscap 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


THE CHRISTIAN HARP: Designed as 2 
mpanion to “ The Foreign Sacred .” By JOHN SHEP- 
PARD, Author of “ Thoughts on Devotion,” &e., &e. 





Also, lately published, in foolscap Svo, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


THE. FOREIGN SACRED LYRE: Metrical 
a 


hoy the German, French, and 
Itailan, together with the 2 Original Pieces 4 
London : Jackson & Watrorp, 18, 0% Paul’s Churchyard. 





Tenth Edition, revised, with 16 new Plates, 12mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS. _ The 
ged condin With er Fg ‘o 
arranged according to the Linnzan S: 4 ructions te 
A Natural Classification. 

Aaapted for popular uae by W. MACOTELT ‘a eri D. 
Epwarp Law (successor to Rosert Barpwtn), Essex Street, Strand. 


—<——— 





This day, price 6d., by post 7d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES OF THE 

SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES IN CONNECTION wiTk : 

UNIVERSITY REFORM. r to H. M. University Com 
missioners for Scotland. By Principal "Talloch, St. Andrew 


Edinburgh, Surwertanp & Knox. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S 
LIFE, AND OF HER MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
IFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 


NINCK. Edited by her relation, Curistiana C. HANK, 
Second Edition, revised, complete in One Volume. 


Ina few days will be published a New Edition of 


SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. 


MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row 


By 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THOMAS RAIKES’S 
JOURNAL. 
Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8yo. with 3 Portraits, price 12s. 
[HOMAS RAIKES'S JOURNAL from 1831 
to 1817: Comprising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that period. tat Third Edition, com- 
plete in Two Volumes. Price Twelve Shillin; 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


ETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE SIEGE 
OF DELHI. By REATHED, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, Commissioner fac Poitieat Agent of Delhi. Edited by his 
Widow. 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORNING CLOUDS.” 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
HE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. 


By the Author of “ Morning Clouds,”—the Second Edition of 
which, price 5s., has recently been Y published. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





In post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 


MHE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, Author of “ Landmarks of the 

History of England,” &c. 

“ An invaluable eee alike —— old and young reader. 

Tt may with justice to industry and sagacity be said, 

that no event, howev er remo been omitted that has any 

bearing on the ‘general history of Christendom from the first a.p. to 

the close of the last century.”—The Globe. 


Witt1aM Brackwoop & Sons, Bainburgh and London. 





Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 

Wittiam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 
On the 18th inst. will be published, crown 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
P L oy NS U R E. 
By the author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” Xc. 


“Mr. Nicholas Michell is decidedly one of the most popular poets 
of the time.’—New Monthly Magazine. 


London: Witt1am Tece & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Crem NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON: 


ne 2000 Additional Names, with Classical Citations. 


“Mr. Carr's volume undoubt- 
edly fills up a vacuum in 
oe ecucational literature.”— 


= aan a e, ac- 
curate; alt er a most ex- 
cellent example of intelligent 
compression.” —Examiner. 


CARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“I consider it unrivalled for the classical student.""—Dr. Major. 


CARRS MANUAL OF CLASSICAL MY- 
THOLOGY, OR, COMPANION TO THE GREEK AND LATIN 


London: Souris, MarsHatt, & Co. 





On the 20th will be published, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A U M. 


Vy 
A NOVEL. 
L. Boors, 307, Regent Street. 





NEW SCHOOL TALE. 
Just published, in crown 8yvo. price 6s. 6d. 
ieee OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. A Tale 


of Rost Sehool. By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Loneman & Co. 





MR. FOX TALBOT’S NEW INVENTION—PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 


———$——— 


WITH No. 10 OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 


PUBLISHED ON Fripay, November 1278, 


ARE GIVEN IMPRESSIONS FROM PLATES FURNISHED BY MR. TALBOT, AS OBTAINED BY THIS 
HIGHLY VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT PROCESS. 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS is published every Friday, price 3d. 
Advertisements are received up to Thursday, 6 p.m, 
N.B, The Early Numbers of the PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS have been reprinted, and may now be had complete, 


London: PeTTer & GALPIN, Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 





THE MOST SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE MERRIE DAYS OF ENGLAND: 


SKETCHES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
By EDWARD M‘DERMOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY 
FOSTER, GEORGE THOMAS, EDWARD CORBOULD, &c. 


AND ORNAMENTED WITH NUMEROUS INITIAL LETTERS AND TAILPIECES BY HARRY ROGERS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, decorated in the manner of the Elizabethan period, crown 4to. price 
morocco elegant or antique, 34s, 


213. ; 


London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Bocur), 86, Fleet Street. 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS FROM DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH NASH, BIRKET 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 


a 


With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette Title, in small 8vo. cloth, price Five Shillings. 


THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 


BY MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH, 


Author of “ Ministering Children,” &c., &c. 


SEELEY, JAckson, & Hauuipay, 54, Fleet Street. 





A Forty-Sixth Thousand of 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. 


A TALE DEDICATED TO CHILDHOOD. 


BY MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH, 
Author of “ The Cottage and its Visitor,” &c., &c, 


With Frontispiece. -In small 8vo. cloth, price 53.; in morocco, 10s. 


SreLry, Jackson, & Harumay, 54, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
BLACKS MAP OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 


showing the nication between Europe, North ‘America, 
and the Pacific ; and a section of th the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Edinburgh: Avam & Cuartzs Back. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. coloured, by post 1s. 7 


LACK’S MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, 
pM mr British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, and the 
River Gotp-Fieips. 


Edinburgh : Anaw & Cuaauzs Brack. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d, 


PUNCH'S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 
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es 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION to 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





(Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution.) 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 








The following LIST of BOOKS, lately added, will show that "7 Work of merit is immediately taken, and in numbers only limited by the 
demand :— 


Carlyle’s Friedrich the Great. Vols. I. and II. 
A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies. By 
ia Kavanagh. 
Sylvan Holt’s Little Daughter. 
‘The Laird of Norlaw.—Tents and Tent Life. 
Lathbury’s History of the Prayer Book. 
pone a Cantabrigiensis—Eri¢. By Farrar. 
Gav s Reply to ——— Wiseman. 
‘The ae ack woods Pre 
Belle Brittan on a Tour. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lecture, 1858. 
Sandford’s Studies of the « 5 Great Rebellion.’ 
Oxilvie’s Master Co s Plan 
‘Tne Virginians. 
Memoirs and Diary “of the Rev. H. S. Polehs amp- 
ton, late Chaplain at Lucknow. 
Miss Brightw ell's Life of Linnzus. 
‘The Illustrious Henries. Se pe tte. 
Life of Allan Gardiner. By 
Major North's Journal in cians 
Jardine’s Life of Strickland. 
Frank Beresford. By Curling.—Yeeldon. 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim—Which ! 
The North-West Passage.—By Brown. 
An English Goldsmith in France and Germany. 
Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti. By Russell. 
Russell's North America.—Davis’s China. 
Sullivan’s Letters on India. 
The Education of the People. By St. John. 
Wanderings in the Land of Ham: 
Vaughan’s Remains.—A Lover’s Quarrel. 
Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experiment. 
Memoirs of the Queen’s of Prussia. 
Erasmus Wilson’s Scamper through Germany. 
‘The Descendants of the Stuarts. 
Ancient Pottery and Porcelain. By Birch. 
Réranger’s Autobiography. 
Ellis’s Religion in ‘Common oh 
Wagner's Life. By Simkinso: 
Taylor’s World of Mind. —Hartiey Hall. 
Hazlitt’s Venetian Republics. 
Iuckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 


Lady Clare. Par J. de St. Germain. 
Mémoires et Correspondances inédits ; 17264 1816. 
Par C. Nisard. 
“f de Maistre : Mémoires Politiques. 
les Femmes de la Régence. gs Paul de Musset. 
Mémoires de Celeste Mogado 
biot: a —— Scientiaques et Littéraires. 3 


Tom 
Ia Vie ra] Paris; Chroniques du Figaro. 
Rossini, Homme et I’ Artiste. 
Aventures Imaginaires. 
le Froc et l'Epée. Par A. Maw 
sien; ou, la Fianeée. Par Emilie Carlen. 

Ma Captiv: itéen Chine. Par Mde. F. Loviot. 
Les a Pauvres. Par MM. Angier ct Fous- 


Par Hippoly te Castille. 


Paraliéie oe — Charlemagne, ct Napoléon. 
H. Castil 


ar 

a des J ae. Par M. l’Abbé Guettée. 
La Double Vie. Par ce Ee 

Vieux Paris. Par P. 

Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauyre. 

Feuillet. 

—_— sur la Vie de Jean G. Lavater. 
Le Pré Catalan. Par E. Capendu. 

Paul et son Chien. 

Voyage d’une Femme a Spitzberg. Par Mme. 

Léonie Anne 

Récits d’un Vi — Chasseur. yy J. La Vallée. 

Rousseau, Lettres 4 M. M. Re 

Voltaire et le Président de = A 

= Martyr des Chaumelles. Par Gondall. 
1’Ombre de Ludovic. Par A. Achard. 

Napoléon I. Correspondance, Tome 1. 

Encore les Femmes. Par A. Karr 

Marie Antoinette. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. 

La agg San Leas Par Combes. 


Par Q, 


rmain 
openhague. Par A.Roger. 
UssAye 


Les Say Par C. de Bi =a & 

La Société Frangaise au askea Siécle. Par ws 

Thiers’ Histoire de J. Law. (Cous’ 

Scénes de la Vie Turque. 
iT 


Be 
Seuil! or Saintine. 
L’Asie Mineur et Syrie. lee 
Variétés Littéraires. Par M. de Sacy. 
Philosophes au Pilori. Par C. de Busey. 
Lt ee de Pompadour. Par Ca) 
Berthol et, Essai sur le Caractére e' 
ie 1’ Empereur Napoléon III. 
Guiget, Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire de mon 


‘emps. Tome 
christine Par Louis Ena: 
a de Roger ‘de Rabutin. Tomes I. 


Par la Princesse ‘de 


Tendances 


! 
| 








British Columbia. By K. Cornwallis. 
ee 's Life of Mahomed. 
The Courtship of Miles a dish. By Longfellow. 
n and Around Stambo' 
Intellectuil Education. py Miss Shirreff. 
Poets and Poetry of German 
The World and his Wife— 
One-and-Twenty.—The iteigning “Beauty. 
Preachers and Preachin, 
The Poor Relation. By Miss Pardoe. 
The Oxonian in Thelemarken. 
Miss Procter’s Poems.—Rumour. 
Confessions of a Catholic Priest. 
William the Conqueror. By Sir C. Napier. 
Forester’s Corsica.—Gordon of Duncairn. 
Mrs. Colonel Somerset’s Adventures. 
Aytoun’s Scottish Ballads. 
Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 
rs. Case’s Journal at Lucknow. 
White’s Month in Yorkshire. 
An English Girl in the Bl: pe = ony 
The ee of Delhi. By R« 
{astings’ Private J oem 
Life of Mary A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Novels and Novelists.—Gutzlatf’s China. 
Seddon’s Life and Letters. 
satel 's France and Italy. 
ards’s;Personal Adventures in Rohilcund, &c. 
Country Life in Piedmont. 
Raikes’s Notes on the Rebellion in N.-W. India. 
A Journey due North.—Rachel’s Me moirs. 
Gubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh. 
The Age: a Satire. By Bailey. 
Every Man his own Trasipetes. —Rita. 
China. By The Times’ Correspondent. 
pe from am Mutinies in Oude. 
i Guerazzi. 
. By Mary Howitt. 
aults on Both Sides. 
Lewes’ 5 Sea-Side Studies. 
The Cruise of the Betsey. By Hugh Miller. 
The Only Child. By Lady Scott. 


FOREIGN 


Mémoires de Prince Eugéne. Tome 1. 

L'Honnéte Femme. Par Veuillot. 

Richelieu et la Fronde. Par Michelet. 

ote Etudes Littéraires et Historiques. 
os Pommier. Par Amedée Achard. 

Pellesen fey Civilta di Nicolo Tommaseo. 

Le Cene ed altri Prose di Grazzino. 

Marie Stuart et Catherine de Medicis. 


Béranger et ses Chansons. Par Bernard. 

Béranger: Ma Biographie. Derniéres Chansons, 

Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie. Par Ferrari. 

La Défection de Marmont en 1814. 

Nos Artistes au Salon de 1857. Par About. 

Pétersbourg et Moscou. Par Léon Goddart. 

L’Egypte Contemporaine, 1840-57. Par Merrenau. 

Le Niger et les Explorations — Afrique Centrale. 

M. de Chateauriand. Par Villemain. 

Les Secrets de l’Oreiller. Par Eugéne Sue. 

Le Neud de Ruban. Par Mde. Ancelot. 

La Fille du Millionnaire. 

Le Poussin ; sa Vie et ses gett th Par Bouchette. 

Les Fréres de Lait. Par E. ( 

Sophie rey Par Gonco mein 

Bonnechose, Histoire de Louis XVI. 

Aventures de Guerre. eo a de Jonnes. 

Mémoires du Due de Lauz 

a u’on — voirdans oy rue: ParL. mor cevenepiy 
ie Montmorency. Par A. Ren 

n Vierge de Leban. Par L. Enault. 

Curiosités de ! Histoire de France. Par P. Jacob. 

Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. Da M. Amari. 


Par 





Ps ‘ar 
Maitre Pierre. Par About. 
Lauzun. Par la Comtesse Dash. 
Les Salons de Paris. Par Mde. Seg jot. 
Blanc, Trésors de l’Art 4 Mancheste’ 
Sentiments de Justice et d'Humanité dans la 
Question Indienne. 
Coquerel, Jean Calas et sa Famille. 
Voyages “Artistiques enFrance. Par Pesquidoux. 
Damiron. Mémi ur servir 4 l’Histoire de 
la Philosophie au XVIII. Siecle. 2 ‘Tomes. 
Lettres de la wee és Arnauld, Abbesse de 
a Faugére. 2 Tomes. 


chard. 
Aventures au Sé négal. Par iegapar 
Etudes sur Pascal. Par Cous’ 








Aspects of Paris. By Copping. 
Heckington. mo Mos. one 
Doctor Thorne. de Anthon y Trollope. 
Ellis’s Friends at theirown Fireside. 
‘The Ladies of Bever Hollow. 
Clarke’s Pelopponnesus. —Fortune’s China. 
sis ny Missionary Adventures in ‘texas and 
exico. 

The Earls of Kildare.—Stephenson’s Life. 
Philip Paternoster.—Annals of Windsor. 

uis Blanc’s Historic Revelations, 1848. 
Guizot’s Memoirs. Vol. I. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Last Four Popes. 
Scrope’s Extinct Volcanos of Central France. 
Inside Canton. By Yvan. 
Rawlinson’ s Herodotus. 
Grant’s ee of Montr 
Gleig’s Lexa oe Kingsley’s > Andromeda. 
Adolphus’s Letters from Spain. 
ae s Acre. By Mrs. Stone. 
Hay ward’s Essays.—Mill’s India in 1858. 
Hogg’s Life of Shelley.—Guy Livingstone. 
Gladstone's Homeric Age. 
Froude’s England. Vols. III. & IV. 
Ursula. By Miss Sewell. 
The Old Palace. By Julia Tilt. 
The Countess of Bonneval. By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Yule’s Mission to the Court of Ava 
Wellington's Indian Dispatches. v ols. I. & II. 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude. 
The Siege of Lucknow. By Rees 
The Defence of Lucknow. By a Staff Officer. 
Oulita. By Arthur Helps. 
Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By M‘Knight. 
Dawhbarn's Naples and King Ferdinand. 
Chambre’s West-End Life.—Easton. 
Year after Year. By Mrs. Clive. 
Martineau’s British India. 
Martineau’'s Suggestions for’ ‘ey Government of 
Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyag (Ins 
Court Fools. By Doran. timely y Retreat. 
Chow Chow. By Lady Falklan 


BOOKS. 


Causéries. Par Alex. Dumas. 
L’Officier de Fortune. Par Xavier de Montépin. 
4 Tomes. 
Les Anglais et l'Inde. Let E. D. Valbezen. 
L'Insecte. Par J. Michel 
L'Insurrection de Tinde.” 


ee 1830-1857. Par Paya. 
St. Simon, sa Vie et ses Travaux. Par Hubbard. 
Bibliotheque des Mémoires. Tomes 10—15; 
M inette, Dumouriez, M. de Genlis, 
___Félico, et Portraits. Par le Duc de Levis. 
Voyages au Chili. Parle Dr. F. Maynard. 
Les Adieux d’Adolphe Monod. 
Les Sage ore Frangais du XIX. Siécle. Par 


Frederic le Grand et sa Cour. Par Miihlbach. 
Louis Lage ads py de la Réyolution Fran- 
gaise. Tome IX. 
Mémoires de Ninon de l’Enclos. 
= sans Issue. Par Madame Ancelot. 2 
‘on 


Tes Femmes. Par Alphonse Karr. 
Les Franc Comtoises. Par Max Buchon. 
Madame Gil-Blas. Par Paul Féval. 15 Tomes. 
Millionnaire. a Paul de pe es Tomes. 
Mémoires du Duc use. 9 Tom 
Maréchal Marmont devant I’ Histoire. 
De France en Chine. Par Yvan. 
Christ et Te Siecle. Par Bungener. 
pinanieey nee Par J. Simon. 
— Rarante, oy tetudee Historiawes et ra hi 
] istoriques et ues. 
La Liberté de Conscience Par J Ss dimen. 
Réforme. Par J. Michelet. 
Guerre de Religion. Par J. Michelet. 
La Comtesse de Bonneval. Par Lady G 
Fullerton. 





Par Fonvielle et 








Cyrus Redding’s Literary Life. 
Adéle. By Julia Kavanag 
Atkinson’s Oriental and w Vestern Siberia. 
Tom Brown's School-da 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
Buckle’s hoe of Civilisation. 
's 


ears Ago. By on 
White Lies. By Rea ye 
rene of Clerical Life. —Forster’s Essays. 
aa aa Mrs. Oliphant. 
Debit and Credit. By Freytag 
Ruskin’s ‘8 political Economy of Art. 
Katherine, and the Moment of f Fortune. 
The Life of the Moselle. By Rooke. 
Scott’s Domestic Architecture. 
res bee of Revolution. By Lord Normanby. 
ker’s Essays on the French Reve ye 
Blunt on a 


P 
Delhi, the City of the Mo; 
Major F Bri eee s India and Surope. 
The in India. By Norton. 
jean of Colonel Mountain. 
Matthews’s Table Talk. 
Maurice’s Epistles of St. John. 
Bishop Blomfield and his Times. 
Unprotected Females in Norway. 
Vacations in eee ®. Weld. 
ea 's Photo oe 

Tig peti. Ellis, aud Heath, 


y Whate 
Prcon's Bas 8 a Vols to IV. 
Memoirs of St. Simon. By B. St. John, 
cy’s China.—Meadows’s China, 





4 Vols. 


Von C. 


Von Czilsky. 
thy Yon P. Galen. 

anero. Von F. Lubojatsky. 

Schloss u. Pfarrhaus. Von. B. vy. Wie 

Palmu. Seen ein Anglo- “Indianisches Zeithild, 


Von W. ydom. 
Denkschriften YMilit. Politis. 
schalls Radetsk: 
Russische Pumillensironik. Von S. T. Aksakoff. 
a Liebe. 
yi ae mit Karl F. y. Stein. Von 
Blau Wasser. Von F. Gerstiicker. 


Das Haus der Hofrathin. Von ag hoes 
sapere Von G. F. pan 


Nene I. oad zone Revolution. 
oelkhause! 


don} 





en 
Der 


des Feldmar- 


Jahrbuch zum Conversations- 


Neue Novellen. Von Paul Henf 
Leben ilder aus Amerika. i oe Greisinger. 
peel erncigd 


Unsere Zeit; 
Lexikon. 


ihrten. Von Lew: 
aan Englischen Reiches 4 Asien. Von 


eumann. 
Zur Ruhe setzen. Von 2 an lander. 
Berlin und Sanssouci. Von F. Mithibach, 
Ulrich von Hutten: "ton D. Stra 
Die Gliickstern. Von Burow. 
ae — im dwesten der V 








Von Gerstaecker. 
tn von Silt. Von Theodor Mugge. 2Bde. 
Haben. Von Fre: 





Der neue Don Quixote. Von F. W. Hacklinder. 
Norien: Erinnerungen einer alten Frau. Vo: 


E. Hofer. 
Friedrich’s der hie letzten Lebenstage. Vi 
E ann wo ebagane nd Ni vent 
TZ: en und Novellen. Von L. Schiicking. 
Der Zauberer von Rom. Yon K. Gutzk on, . 
Fes cae Tschako. Soldatengeschichten von J. 


soveien von A. yon Aue 

che Schweiz. “Von der Grifin d’Istria. 
zB ne. Briefe aus Paris. 

ika, Reisen u. og Von J. Frébel. 
fraume. Von L. Steub. 

Von H. Rau. 

Der Biirgermeister v. Marienburg. Von F. Lu- 


bojats! a 
Dinrich vy. Kniprode. Von F. Kérner. 











g's Voreeit, ein Volkslied. Von 


Lorene 
Ein Russischer Staatsmann. J. J. — 
les. Von Rodenbe: 
ien; Portraits and. Trlebnisee. 
it Weissenfels. 
efwechsel mit seiner Bra 
Goethe's und der Jord mrp Dichter 
seiner Zeit an Herder. 
Bynes ooh Von Lavater, Jacobi, Forster, 


raf Mirabeau. Von Theodor Mundt. 4 Bde. 
ite Stadt, ey m, von George Hesekiel, 
Erster’ Ba— fe Stadtjunker; die Zunftge- 


Heinrich d der Achte und sein Hof, oder Katharin 
Parr, Historischer Roman. Von Miblbach. 3 


Die Reise nach i. Von a4 K. H. des Prin- 
zen 
Franz Baco. Von Kuno Fischer. 





All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Revue Germanique, 
Revue Suisse, &c. , 


Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, sent on application, 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 





Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 
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LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


in its Relations to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICUL- 
TURE, COMMERCE, and POLITICAL ECONOMY. New 
Edition. Edited by JOHN BLYTH, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Queen’s College, Cork. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [In November. 










Il 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. LARDNER. Extensively Illustrated. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
(In November. 










Trl. 
A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


adapted for general Use. By Dr. R. G. LATHAM and an 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER. Feap. 8vo. (In the Press. 







Iv. 
ON GOUT: ITS NATURE AND 
TREATMENT, 


including the Diseases commonly known as RHEUMATIC 
x0UT. By A. B. GARROD, M.D., Physician to University 
College Hospital. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 
lyol. (In the Press. 







NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 


intended as a Text-Book for the Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London. New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 






vi. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
including the PRINCIPLES of GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 
a ae B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
2mo. 3s. 6d. 






vil. 


GREEK TESTAMENT ROOTS, 


in a Selection of Texts, giving the power of reading the whole 
Greek Testament without difficulty. With GRAMMATICAL 
NOTES and a PARSING LEXICON, associating the Greek 
Primitives with bo cer Derivatives. By G. K. GILLESPIE, 
AM. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 










VIII, 
PLATO: 


The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, the CRITO, and_ Part of the 
PHXEDRO; with NOTES in ENGLISH from STALLBAUM, 
SCHLEIERMACHER’S INTRODUCTIONS and ESSAY on 
the WORTH of SOCRATES asa PHILOSOPHER. Edited by 
Dr. W. Surrn, Editor of the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” &c. Third Edition, revised. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 







New and Complete Library Edi- 
tion of the Works of 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 





BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN POST OCTAYO, 
AND CAREFULLY REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


WITH PORTRAIT AND VIGNETTES. 


—— 


VHIS LIBRARY EDITION was undertaken 
with a view to the presentation of the whole 


| of Mr. Dickens’s WritiNGs in a far more con- 


venient form, at once for present perusal and for 
preservation, than any of them have yet appeared 
in. A new fount of type has been made expressly 
for the purpose, and great care has been taken to 
render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 
The Lisrary Epition will comprise Twenty-two 
Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each ; and a 
Volume will be published on the first of every 
month. 





The following ave already published :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS . 2 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 2 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 2 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP anp 
REPRINTED PIECES . 2 
BARNABY RUDGE, HARD 
TIMES . ‘ ‘ ee 
SKETCHES BY BOZ . oo 





And the sueceeding Voluines will appear in 


the subsequent order :— 


OLIVER TWIST. 


1 Vol. in December. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


2 Vols. in January and February. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 










TACITUS: = 


GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and FIRST BOOK OF THE 
ANNALS. With ENGLISH NOTES, Original and Selected, 
and Botticher’s Remarks on the Style of Tacitus. Edited by Dr. 
Witt1am Samira, Editor of the “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
{itieuities,” &c. Third Edition, revised and greatly improved. 





x. 
ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 


tion and Com: Geo ae to the System 


ByJ.G.GRE NWOOD Pr non teansnonee 
Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. . 


By P. F. MERLET, Professor of ch in University Coll 
London. ‘12mo. 3s. 6d. apn mae ae 


GUIDE TO THE STARS, IN EIGHT 
,PLANISPHERES, 


. : = 
New Beith spect of the Heavens for every Night in the Year. 






inclucing Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deriva- | 
cipal of Owen’s College, Manchester. | 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSI. | 
TION 


2 Vols. in March and April. 


| AMERICAN NOTES. 
| 1 Vol. in May. 

| BLEAK HOUSE. 

| 2 Vols. in June and July. 
| 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
2 Vols. in August and September. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
| 1 Vol. in October. 





CHAPMAN & HALtt, 193, Piccadilly, 
| AND 
BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


|PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—@~— 
Price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations 
by Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, 
Rossetti, and Horsley. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
TPENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 5s. cloth. 
TPENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


TPENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
|» MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
7; ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


\ 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 





V ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
Vy ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 


:Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
oaks eee ae With Preface and Notes by Wittiam 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 





CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. : 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 

Price 9s. cloth. 

AMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS.  Illus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


H°on's POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
MRS. SHELLEY. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Edited by 





Price 5s. cloth. 
EATSS POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
Epwarpd Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


With a 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


TO) New Sznrzs, 
{N 0. 20. ~~ Novemprr 13, 1858, 








MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


Are Preparing for Publication :— 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By Pisistratus ee 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON 
By George Henry Tewes, 


To be published in Numbers, Monthty, unif am with Profeu sor 
Johnston's “ Chemistry of Common L: ife.’ 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE, 
Translated by W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
D.C.L., and 
Theodore Martin. 


In one Volume, foolscap Octavo. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Rev. James White, 
Author of “ The Eighteen Christian Centuries,” &c. 
In post Octavo 


INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE CHARGES BROUGHT 
BY LORD MACAULAY AGAINST WIL- 
LIAM PENN. 
By John Paget. 


In foolscap Octayo. 


ADAM BEDE. 

By George Eliot, 

Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
Three Volumes, post Octavo. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR W. HAMIL- 
TON, BART. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and 
John Veitch, A.M. 
In Four Volumes Octavo. 
Vols. I. and I1.,on METAPHYSICS, will be published in December. 


THORNDALE: OR, THE CONFLICT 
OF OPINIONS. 
cadieumeiree. 


THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Henry Darwin Rogers, F.R.S., &c, 


State Geologist, ee of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPE, FROM THE FALL OF 
TO THE ACCESSION OF 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L. 
Vol. VIII. concluding the Work. 


LIVES OF. THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. VIII. concluding the Work. 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS. 
THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CON: 
STRUCTION. 

By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E., and 
Robert Scott Burn, Engineer. 


Tu One Volume, uniform with the “Book of Farm Implements and 
Machines,” by the same Author. 


(To be published in December. 


On the 1st of December 





45, George Street Edinb 37, Paternoster 
Row, oa 








Now in Course of Publication. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Each a in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, re 
Illustrated, price 5s. A Volume to appear every two months. 


SAM SLICK’S 


NATURE & HUMAN NATURE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 


Is Now Reapy, forming the First Volume of the Series. 


“Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have very fitly inaugurated their 
Standard Library with this admirable volume, by our old friend ie 
Clockmaker. With regard to this, we can truly say who can tire ¢ 


| the genuine ‘sallies, thea deep wisdom wrapped he! in merry guise, and 
| the side splitting “outburs s of genuine wit ii 


he pages of 
and Human Nature is particularly full of all Shane 
qualities, and to those who love a good laugh when they can enjoy it 
accompanied by good matter for retisetion: and who have not yet 
read this production of Sam Slick, we can heartily recommend this 
elegant, well-printed edition of it. "The Critic. 


Hurst & Buacxert, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Cotzsury, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


burton! Nature 





Miss Kavanagh’s New Work. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, price 21s. bound. 
A SUMMER AND ‘WINTER IN THE 
TWO SICILIES. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 


* Miss Kavanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has 
a graceful and brilliant pen, much observation of character, anda 


| keen eye for the aspects of na iture. Her yolumes contain much that 


isnew. They are oped the pleasantest volumes of travel we have 
lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers 
will find in these Toles: the glow and colour of Italian skies, the 
rich and passionate beauty of Italian Scenery, and the fresh sim- 
plicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and de- 
scribed by the on i come of a warm-hearted and sympathising 
woman. "—The 

‘Among all cha, ‘books which have been written on Ttaly, we 
have never met with one that pleased us more.”—John Bul: 


Hurst & Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough beac 


a 


Just published, a new and handsome Edition, with Many i . 
ments for readier reference, the Rubries printed in red, an ree 
red lines round each page. ith 


AILY CHURCH SERVICES. In One Poi. 


able Volume, containing the Prayers and Lessons for Dail 
se ; or, the Course of Scri ane ot Readings for the Year, author} ice 
b orem are a Table of the zene oe ten for § Sundays ‘and 
O) ys, with references to the pages. ice, bound 12s, ; 
16s.; best morocco, 188. ane, 
This volume will be found equally useful to those who read the 
Church Service at home, as for those who use it at Church, as the 
Lessons and Services for every day are distinctly marked, forming 4 
very suitable book for a present. 
Oxford and London: Jounn Henry & James Parxrr, 





Eighth Edition, roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 4s. 6d, 


PDAlLy STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN, | 


small pocket volume, containing afew Practical Thoughts on 
the Gospel re with Texts for every Day in the Year, com. 
mencing with Ady ¢ 
These bie are pw calculated for presents from godfathers 
and godmothers to young people at their Confirmation, as const; antly 
reminding them that the Bible isa book for every-day use, and noi 
for Sundays and holydays only. 
Oxford and London: Jonny Henry & James Parken, 


ot 





Now complete. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR 
HOLY GOSPELS, intended chiefly for Devotional Reading. 

ST. MATTHEW. Two Vols. 7s.| ST. LUKE. Two Vols. 7s, 

ST. MARK. 4s. 6d. ST. JOHN. Two Vols. 10s. 

The complete Set, cloth lettered, 1/. 8s. 6d. ; in strong binding, 2.9;, 


NINETY SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY 
READING, following the Course of the Christian Seasons. By the 
Sony t of the “Plain Commentary.” Complete in Two Vols, 
elo . 

” Oxford and London: Joun Henry & Jawes PARKER. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER, AND OTHER AUTHORISED BOOKS, from tie 
Reformation ; and an Attempt to ascertain how the Rubrics 8, Canons, 
and Customs of the Church have been understood and 0 served from 
the same time ; with an Account of the State of Religion in re ad 
from 1640 to 1660, y the Rev. THOMAS LATHBURY, M.\ 
Author of “ A History of the Convocation.” “ The Nonjurors,” &e. 

Oxford and London : Joun Henny & James Parker, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
LAIN SERMONS ON THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By a Writer in the “ Tracts for the Christian Seasons,” 
Oxford: Joun Henry & James Parker; and 377, Strand, London, 











Now ready, the Sixth Edition, 8yo. cloth, 9s. 


ISCOURSES ON PROPHECY ; in which are 


2 considered its Structure, Use, and Ing) iration. Being the 





New Work by Miss Freer. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. 
From numerous Unpublished Sources. 


By MISS FREER, 


Author of “The Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” “ Elizabeth de 
Valois,” &c. 


Hurst & Buacxetr, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A SCOT- 


TISH STORY. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

“We doubt whether ‘Margaret Maitland,’ or ‘ Lillies-leaf,’ or the 
more recent ‘ Days of My Life,’ in themselves the elements of 
amore lasting reputation than this absorbing tale of‘ The Laird of 
Norlaw.’ The interest in the Sy prey o eq ually as well sustained 
as in ‘Margaret Maitland ;’ and 0 have read the latter 
work, this will be considered as wy X.~ T oetanntintica.: A perusal 
of ‘ The Laird of Norlaw,’ will alone enable the reader “to judge of 
the ability which is displayed in Mesesigree the various scenes and 
events which give form and substance to the work. The characters 
are drawn with a vigorous hand, and the CETIDUNS parts of the 
work are written with great power.”—Chronicle. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the Author 


of “ Margaret ; or, Prejudice at Home.’’ 3 vols. 

«*¢ Fellow Travellers’ is a work of mark. It isthe production ofa 
mind far superior to the ordin: of aa wun of novelists, a shows that 
the writer has been observant forms of human nature, and 
possesses the — of both in! g, and moving the reader.” 
—Literary Gazett 

“« Fellow Trav cilers’ is a very remarkable work, and cannot fail to 
take a high rank among the novels of the season. It is a well told 
tale, full of great and stirring incidents, acted out by people who are 
remakable in their ares who are perfectly human and natural. 
The character of W: a ee is a ai —— oe almost 
equal to the Rochester of ‘Jane Eyre.’ ”—The Critic 


TWO HEARTS. Edited oy Mrs, GREY, 


rogers of —— Gambler’s Wife.” 1 yh. with Tllustrations, 





“We are inclined to consider this as the best specimen which 
Mrs. Grey has yet manifested of her undoubted literary talent. The 
pathos of some parts of the story is very touching. . 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. By Mrs, 
THOMSON, Author of “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vo. 
“ A clever, well written, and amusing novel.” —ZEzaminer. 


MARY HOWITT'S NEW STORY, 


“TRUST AND TRIAL, the Danish, 1 vol. with Tilus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. 

“ This isa aces A little Danie love story of a maid who trusts and 

a youth who istried, wr oe cal eolour ; ;, translated with the deli- 

cacy for whieh Mrs. Hi 


Also, next wre oo 3 oo with Tilustrations by ark: 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By 


“SCRUTATOR.” Author of “The Squire of Beechwood.” 
Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 


Also, in the press, in 2 vols. with fine engravings. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
Huast & Buaoxzrr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








of Twelve Sermons s preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s- 
inn, in the Lecture founded by the Ri ht Reverend William 
Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. By JOHN DAVISON, B.D., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Oxford: Jonn Henry & James Parker ; andat 377, Strand, London. 


A New Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


ECTURES UPON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF THE FIRST THREE CENTU Laren from 
the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ to the Year 313. By EDWARD 
BURTON, D.D., late Regius Professor of Divinity, and sth of 
Christ Church. Fourth Edition. 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 








Now ready, the ao and Cheaper teas revised with a new 
Index, 8yo. cloth, 1 0s. 6d. 
KAINH AIA@HKH. THE GREEK TES- 
TAMENT, with English Notes. By the Rev. EDWARD 
BURTON, D.D., ‘some time Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divini ity. 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 


In a few days will be published, feap. 8vo. with red lines, a New 
Edition of 


HE RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY 
LIVING. By Bishop Jeremy Taylor. In which are described 
the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, and the reme- 
dies against every vice. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY 
DYING. By Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. In which are described 
the means and instruments of preparing ourselves and others respec: 
tively for a blessed death, &c. 

Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. in cloth. 


EDITATIONS AND SELECT PRAYERS. 

By 8S. ANSELM, formerly Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited 
by E. B. PUSEY, DD. 

Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. & Jas. PaRrKER. 


Just published, in 2 vols. feap. cloth, 10s. 


IGNONETTE : a Sketch. By the Author of 
“ The Curate of Holy Cross.” 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parken. 


a BY THE EXAMINERS IN THE SCHOOL 
F MODERN HISTORY AT OXFORD. 
Just B.2 in 3 vols. feap. cloth, 1312 pp., price 15s. 


HE ANNALS OF ENGLAND: an Epitome 
of Englis bana? ER from = contemporary Writers, the Rolls of 
Parliament, = oe With bes Appendix Chancel 
an Account 0: of Writers om Baglish of Statu' 
—Notes and Illustrations. To which is a CO] es Ofer tothe 
whole work. Illustrated throughout with many Woodcuts. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. & J. PARKER. 


HE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. With 
numerous Engravings from existing Remains, and Historical on 
trations from contem; wary Manuscripts. By the late T. HUDS 
TURNER. 8vo. ll. 
THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Vol. II. The Fourteenth Century. wa be 
This volume is issued under the superintendence of the Editor °° 
“The Gl of Architecture,” but on the plan adopted by by the lato 
Mr. Hudson er in the previous yolume—viz., collecting matte 
relating to Domestic Buildings 0: < the Period, from. contemporary 
records of the time, and applying th e information so acq 


** THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME, FROM 
RICHARD Il. TO HENRY VILL, im the press. 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henny & James PAREES. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1858. 





REVIEWS. 


—_—-— 


The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Veru- 
lam. Collected and Edited by James 
Spedding, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Robert L. Ellis, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and_D. 
Devon Heath, late Fellow of "Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. VI. (Longmans.) 

Tuts volume contains Bacon’s Essays, the 

part of his writings through which he still 

lives among his countrymen, coming “ home 
to the business and bosoms” of each succes- 
sive generation in many a quaint maxim of 
serene insight, ripe experience, and mellowed 
wisdom. The greater works on which his 
fame chiefly rests are a dead letter to the 
yast majority of reading Englishmen. The 

“ Novum Organum,” which everybody talks 

of, which everybody refers to, which almost 

everybody quotes to the extent of a hack- 
neyed phrase or two, nobody ever reads. 


‘ Amongst general readers the few, who, 


attracted by its fame, open at intervals the 
pages of this great philosophical work, soon 
close them again with feelings akin to those 
of the royal pedant to whom it is dedicated. 
According to the well-known story, on being 
asked what he thought of the “ Novum 
Organum,” King James replied, with more 
wit than reverence, “Faith, man, it’s like 
the peace of God; it passeth all understand- 
ng.” The “Advancement of Learning” is 
perhaps rather better known, chiefly, how- 
ever, through extracts and in parts, not con- 
nectedly and as a whole. Few, except 
students, ever read it through, much less 
study it, with sufficient care and attention to 
understand and enjoy its rare excellences of 
thought and style. Not one in a hundred, 
even among educated Englishmen, could 
give with anything like correctness Bacon’s 
general distribution of the sciences. The 
philosophical works, never very widely 
studied, are no longer generally read. But 
the Essays still retain their early popularity. 
In Bacon’s own time they were, as he him- 
self tells us, and as was indeed quite natural, 
the “most current ” of his works. The few 
that first appeared had been circulated in 
manuscript and become generally known 
before their formal publication. During 
their author’s lifetime nine recognised 
editions appeared, besides, as there seems 
good reason for believing, a number of 
contraband issues. ‘They were made familiar 
to continental scholars by an excellent Latin 
version, and early translated into the verna- 
cular tongue of every country in Europe that 
had a literature. Since Bacon’s death new 
editions have continued to appear quite as 
rapidly as during his life. Wherever 
Englishmen have found new homes they 
have carried with them, reproduced, and 
circulated afresh these pregnant sketches, 
the distilled thought of their representative 
thinker. “ Bacon’s Essays” formed part of 
the first volume ever printed in the State of 
Pennsylvania. They have, however, not only 
been reproduced but reproduced in those 
cheap and attractive forms that argue a 
really popular demand—as gift books with 
beautiful type and binding, — from the 
Chiswick press, with illustrations by Westall, 
for example ; and in student’s and people’s 
editions within the reach of the humblest 
purse, 





The Essays, however, are hot mer f 
printed and circulated, but generally read, 
and to some extent at least appreciated and 
enjoyed. In these short discourses the 
author still speaks directly to his countrymen 
on subjects they are all familiar with, and in 
a language they all understand. They still | 
listen to his words, and thus many to whom 
otherwise Bacon would have been only the 
shadow of a great name hold direct inter- 
course with him. They feel in some degree 
the depth and subtilty of his intellect, the 
point and vigour of his style. He is no 
longer a mere abstraction but has a definite 
personality, becomes “a guide, philosopher 
and friend.” 
certain maxims of practical wisdom that 
have proved helpful to themselves. 
quickened their faculties of observation, 


away difficulties from their path. Intelligent 
readers of the Essays necessarily obtain in 


longer think of him as the shadowy author 
of some unknown work on the method of 
science, but as the sagacious, penetrating 
observer, the practical philosopher, who has 
uttered the deepest and truest sayings on 
common topics that they have ever heard; 
as the thinker of everyday life who has said 
the most striking and original things on 
such subjects as parents and children, mar- 
riage and single life, youth and age, custom 
and education, beauty and deformity, honour 
and reputation, ceremony and respect, love 
and envy, fortune and adversity, fame, truth, 
and death. 

Another evidence of popularity is quota- 
tion. Bacon is one of the few prose writers 
of the sixteenth century who is still quoted, 
not simply on state occasions like Hooker, 
but familiarly in the intercourse of common 
life; whose apt phrases have passed into 
proverbial sayings, and enriched our current 
and colloquial speech. The majority of such 
phrases and quotations are derived from the 
Essays. We have, for example, to take only 
a few that offer themselves at once, the 
following : “ He that has wife and children 
hath given hostages to fortune;” “ Wives 
are young men’s companions but old men’s 
nurses;” “ Money is like muck, not good 
unless it be spread ;” “ Virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed;” “ Distilled books are like com- 
mon distilled waters, flash things;” “It is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers that they 
will set a house on fire were it but to roast 
their own eggs;” “TI had rather believe all 
the fables of the Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without amind;” “To take advice 
of some friends is even honourable, for lookers 
on many times see more than gamesters ;” 
“Tt is good to commit the beginning of all 
great actions to Argus with his hundred 
eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his 
hundred hands, first to watch and then to 
a From the Essays, too, have come 
those apt descriptions of passions and habits 
which are tolerably familiar through frequent 
quotation, such as “ revenge is a kind of wild 
justice;” “cunning is a sinister or crooked 
wisdom ;” “ dissimulation is a faint kind of 
policy ;” “ suspicions among thoughts are 


like bats among birds, and ever fly by 
twilight.” Then come the longer quotations, 
such as those from the Essays on Truth, 





Adversity, and Studies, of which the two last, 
; though quoted a thousand times, may well 


| celebrated and 
They connect his name with | 


| 


He has | 


| and writing an exact man. 
stimulated their powers of thought, spoken | 


| 





be quoted again as specimens. “The virtue 
of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of 
adversity is fortitude: which in morals is 
the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is 


, the blessing of the New: which carrieth the 


greater benediction,and the clearer revelation 
of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you 
shall hear as many herselike-airs as carols : 
and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of 
Job than the felicities of Solomon.” The 
passage from the Essay on Studies is equally 
characteristic. The con- 
cluding sentences will sufficiently recall the 
context to most readers’ minds. “ Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
And, therefore, 
if a man write little he had need have a 


words of counsel and consolation, or cleared | great memory, if he confer little he had need 


have a present wit, and if he read little he 
had need have much cunning to seem to 


this way some knowledge of the writer. | know that he doth not.” These passages are 
When they hear him referred to, they no | familiar to all readers, to almost all hearers 


indeed, being the favourite texts of scholars 
and divines, and thus heard as often in the 
lecture room and from the pulpit, as they 
are read in books and sermons. 

Though the Essays were but the re- 
creation of his leisure hours, Bacon under- 
stood perfectly their true worth and value. 
His cool and _ penetrating intellect surveyed 
its own work as impartially and thus as 
correctly as if it had been the work of 
another. He knew that the Essays were 
not only fitted for present popularity, but 
destined to future and lasting fame. Ina 
letter to Bishop Andrews he says: “ As for 
my Essays, I count them but as the 
recreations of my other studies, and in that 
sort purpose to continue them; though I am 
not ignorant that these kind of writings 
would with less pains and embracement 
perhaps yield more lustre and reputation to 
my name than those others which I have in 
hand.” And in the dedication of the last 
edition to the Duke of Buckingham, he in- 
timates his emphatic belief that they will 
never siuk into oblivion: “I do conceive 
that the Latin volume of them, being in the 
universal language, may last as long as books 
last.” His aim continually was to make 
them more and more worthy of the destiny 
he thus predicts. They occupied his atten- 
tion at intervals during the whole course of 
his public life. He commenced his literary 
and philosophical career with the first 
edition of his Essays in 1597, and closed 
it with the last in 1625, published a few 
months before his death. During the entire 
interval they were not only, as he says, the 
recreation, but the favourite recreation of his 
leisure and choicest hours. We know from 
internal evidence that he not only added new 
ones from time to time, but touched those 
already published with a loving and skilful 
hand, enriching their substance and perfect- 
ing the form. Not one of those contained 
in the first edition remains in the last as it 
was originally written. All have been en- 
larged and improved by the addition of new 
thoughts or more vivid illustrations, supplied 
by subsequent reading, reflection, and expe- 
rience. The alterations and additions some- 
times support the statement of the text by 
new reasons, by fresh and striking analogies; 
sometimes illuminate it by an expressive 
metaphor ; sometimes expand it by the in- 
sertion of new particulars ; and sometimes, 
though far more rarely, rolify and cor- 
rect it, by cutting out an extreme, cr 
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toning down a too highly-coloured expres- 
sion. Thus, for example in the essay 
“On Regiment of Health,” the second 
edition reads, “ Discerne of the coming on 
of years and think not to do the same things 
still: certainly most lusty old men catch their 
death by that adventure ; for age will not be 
defied.” In the third edition the clause in 
italics is cut out, the writer’s subsequent 
observation and experience not having suffi- 
ciently justified such a sweeping assertion. 
Corrections and omissions of this kind are, 
however, very rare. In general the old 
thought is simply enriched and expanded, 
or new thoughts are added to complete the 
survey of a subject by looking at it from other 
points of view. Some of the essays pwb- 
lished in the second edition were entirely 
rewritten for the third, which the author 
speaks of as “a new work,” so enlarged are 
the Essays “in number and weight.” The 
process of gradual improvement through 
which the Essays first published passed will 
be best understood by an illustration. The 
well-known essays on “Studies” and 
“Discourse’’ are amongst those printed in 
the edition of 1597. In the subsequent 
editions they are increased in bulk about a 
third by the addition of new matter : 

‘*Some in their discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in being able to hold all argu- 
ments, than of judgment in discerning what is 
true ; as if it were a praise to know what might 
be said, and not what should be thought. Some 
have certain common places and themes, wherein 
they are good, and want variety ; which kind of 
poverty is for the most part tedious, and [when 
it is once perceived, ] ridiculous. The honourablest 
part of talk is to give the occasion ; and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat else ; [for then a 
man leuls the dance.] It is good in discourse and 
speech of conversation, to vary and intermingle 
speech of the present occasion with arguments ; 
tales with reason ; asking of questions with telling 
of opinions ; and jest with earnest: [for it is a 
dull thing to tire, and, as we say now, to jade 
anything too far.] As for jest, there be certain 
things which ought to be privileged from it; 
namely, religion, matters of state, great persons, 
any man’s present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity. [Yet there be some 
that think their wits have been asleep, except they 
dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the 
quick ; that is a vein which would be bridled. ] 

Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 
And, generally, men ought to find the difference 
between saltness and bitterness. [Certainly, he 
that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of 
others’ memory.] He that questioneth much shall 
learn much, and content much ; but especially if 
he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh ; for he shall give them occasion 
to please themselves in speaking, and himself 
shall continually gather knowledge. [But let his 
questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for a 
poser ; and let him be sure to leave other men 
their turns to speak. Nay, if there be any that 
would reign and take up all the time, let him find 
means to take them off, and bring others on: as 
musicians used to do with those that danced too 
long galliards.] If you dissemble sometimes your 


knowledge of that you are thought to know, you | 


shall be thought another time to know that you 
know not. Speech of a man’s self ought to be 
seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was wont 
to say in scorn, he must needs be a wise man, he 
speaks so much of himself ; and there is but one 
case wherein a man may commend himself with 
good grace, and that is in commending virtue in 
another ; especially if it be such a virtue where- 
unto himself pretendeth. Speech of touch towards 
others eau be sparingly used ; for discourse 
ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. [I knew two noblemen, of the west 
part of England, whereof the one was given to 


scoff, but-kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the 
other’s table, ‘Tell truly, was there never a 
flout or dry blow given?’ To which the guest 
would answer, ‘Such and such a thing passed.’ 
The Lord would say, ‘I thought he would mar a 
good dinner.’] Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him with 
whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words, or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shows 
slowness ; and a_good reply, or second speech, 
without a good settled speech, showeth shallow- 
ness and weakness. As we see in beasts, that 
those that are weakest in the course, are yet 
nimblest in turn ; as it is betwixt the greyhound 
and the hare. To use too many circumstances, 
ere one come.to the matter, is wearisome ; to use 
none at all is blunt.” 


Here the clauses and sentences in brackets 
are added, some after the first edition, some 
after the second. The very first clause 
inserted will sufficiently illustrate the careful 
manner in which Bacon elaborated and 
matured his early work. The first and 
second editions say simply, “which kind of 
poverty is for the most part tedious and now 
and then ridiculous ;” but the third edition 
explains when itis thus ridiculous, states the 
condition under which such mental poverty 
from being tedious becomes contemptible, 
“when it is once perceived.” The essay on 
“Studies” furnishes very striking illustra- 
tions of a similar kind : 


‘*Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in pri- 
vateness and retiring ; for ornament is in dis- 
course ; and for ability is in the judgment [and 
disposition of business.] For expert men can 
execute, [and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one]; but the general counsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs come best from those that 
are learned. To spend too much time in studies 
is sloth; to use them too much for ornament is 
affectation ; to make judgment wholly by their 
rules is the humour of a scholar. They perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience: [for 
natural abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by study ; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience.] Crafty men contemn 
studies ; simple men admire them ; and wise men 
use them : for they teach not their own use ; but 
that is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. Read not to contradict [and 
confute]; nor to believe [and take for granted ; 
nor to find talk and discourse]; but to weigh and 
consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested : that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. [Some books 
also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others ; but that would be only in the 
less important arguments, and the meaner sort of 
books; else distilled books are, like common 
distilled waters, flashy things.] Reading maketh 
a full man : conference a ready man ; and writing 
an exact man. And, therefore, if a man write 
little he had need have a great memory; if he 
confer little he had need have a present wit ; 
and if he read little he had need have much 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not. 
| Histories make men wise; poets witty; the 
| mathematics subtle; natural philosophy deep ; 
| moral grave ; logic and rhetoric able to contend. 

Abeunt studia in mores ; nay, there is no stond or 
| impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out 
| by fit studies: like as diseases of the body may 
| have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good for 
| = ° 
| the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and 
| breast; gentle walking for the stomach : riding for 
| the head, and the like. So, if a man’s wit be 
| wandering, let him study the mathematics; [for 

in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never 
| so little, he must begin again ;] if his wit be not 








apt to distinguish or find difference, let him study 
the schoolmen, [for they are Cymini sectores.] jf 
he be not apt to beat over matters, and [to call yp 
one thing to prove and illustrate another, ] let hin 
study the lawyers’ cases; so every defect of the 
mind may have a special receipt.” 

Here the first four additions modif- 
explain, and expand the thought. The 
fifth is a new feature completing the sketch 
of the various ways in which books, according 
to their character, may be best dealt with, 
It will be seen that amongst the additions ty 
this essay there are two similes, ard 
amongst those to the one just given on Dis. 
course three or four metaphors, and one 
anecdote. This is characteristic of the new 
matter in general. It consists to a large 
extent of similes, metaphors, and concise 
illustrations, derived from actual observation 
and experience, and is thus a graphic and 
expressive element, often at once more 
poetical and more practical than the contex; 
in which it is found. 

Three editions of the Essays were 
published by Bacon himself, the first in 1597, 
the second in 1612, the third and last jn 
1625. The earliest, containing only ten 
essays, he printed from a_ prudential 
motive, “ like some that have an orchard jj’. 
neighboured, that gather their fruit before ¢ 
is ripe to prevent stealing,” as he says in the 
dedication to his brother Anthony. If the 
first fruit was unripe when gathered, it 
mellowed afterwards, and the noble tree con- 
tinued to produce fine specimens of the sane 
kind till it was finally cut down. His first 
edition was reprinted three times in nine 
years, but with these reprints Bacon him- 
self had most probably nothing to do. The 
next edition from his hand was that of 1612, 
which contained forty essays, thirty being 
new, and the old ones altered and enlarged. 
The last edition, that of 1625, contains 
fifty-eight essays, of which eighteen are 
new, and most of the rest expanded and 
improved, some being altogether re-written. 
He dedicated it to the Duke of Buckingham, 
we have seen, as “a new work, being,” he 
adds, “of the best fruit that of the good 
increase which God gives to my pen and 
labours I could yield.” This lofty estimate 
is not too high. The Essays not only 
measure the whole course of his active life, 
but are the reflex of its gathered wisdom. 

The editor has wisely reprinted all three 
editions, the last or the standard one in 
modernised spelling, the two others as an 
appendix in their original shape, the antique 
orthography being preserved as a curiosity. 
Weare glad that such an opportunity has 
occurred for giving a specimen of the old 
spelling. For, while it would be of course 
inconvenient to have the whole works of a 
voluminous author like Bacon printed in 
that style, it is pleasant to have a genuine 
specimen—a kind of photograph of the 
elder speech—at hand for reference and 
comparison. 

The volume contains besides the “ Essays,” 
the “History of King Henry VII.” and 
the “ Wisdom of the Ancients.” Both of 
the works deserve far more attention than 
they have hitherto generally received. The 
first, though often slightingly referred to, 1s 
the most solid and brilliant piece of his- 
torical writing that has come down to us 
from the splendid era to which it belongs; 
and the latter is a highly curious and valu- 
able illustration not only of the free working 
of Bacon’s own mind, his rare power of dis- 
cerning remote analogies, and bringing pro- 
found truth out of the simplest materials, 
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put also of the application of his method to 
historical subjects. Altogether, the present 
volume is certainly by far the most popular 
of the series that has yet appeared; and if 
the volumes are sold separately, would, we 
should fancy, be likely to have a large 
circulation. 








Sixty Years’ Gleanings from Life’s Harvest. 
By J ohn Brown, Proprietor of the Univer- 
sity Billiard Rooms, Cambridge. (Palmer ; 
Willis & Sotheran.) 

Mr. Joun Brown is, and long has been, well 

known to the “town and gown” of Cam- 

bridge. _He is an uncommon man; and by 
carefully narrating the events of his life he 
has produced an uncommon book. He has, 
however, very wisely disclaimed any attempt 
at literary excellence ; his really remarkable 
story being disfigured in the narration by 
more faults than he seems to be aware of. 
This, indeed, may be said to be his specialty 
as an autobiographer : that he has composed 
memoirs of a most eventful life, not only 
without the tact of an educated man, but 
with a total absence of that delicacy of per- 
ception which is so often supplied to the 
‘uneducated by the antennary warnings of a 
fine imagination. Not that this want of 
imaginative sensibility has been to his 
narrative an unmitigated loss; on the con- 
trary, it has been the prime cause of the 
great interest attaching to several parts of 
the book, especially to the naval annals, in 

some of which the clear-cut and vivid 

descriptions will recall many a passage of 

De Foe. 

‘Mr. Brown was born in Barnwell, on the 
4th of August, 1796. Barnwell, a name 
sufficiently notorious to Cambridge men, is 
at the present day an integral portion of the 
town, constituting by far the larger part of 
the parish of St. Andrew the Less. Things 
were different in 1796; and the suburb 
having then, we may hope, a few more of the 
virtues of a rural parish than it can boast at 
present, has retained the affectionate local 
solicitude of its native hero. His father 
was a respectable tradesman, doing a large 
business as a butcher “both for home con- 
sumption and for the London market.” 

Little Brown was accordingly removed, at 

the early age of seven, from the village 

school of his birthplace to a more pretentious 
academy down Botolph Lane, in Cambridge ; 

from whence, after purchasing to himself a 

nearly equal celebrity for quick parts and 

nimble mischief, he was abruptly removed 
by his father’s premature death, three years 
later. “Even now,” he says, “I can well 
remember the darkened windows, and the 
house of mourning. My mother sat sorrowing 
by herself; and cause enough she had, for 
never did woman pass through greater 
troubles.” The first trouble was the re- 
duction of the whole family to a state of 
bankruptcy, which was effected by two years’ 

Mismanagement on the part of the loafing 

young successor to the business, a brother of 

the elder Brown. The next came masked in 
an act of intended kindness. The butchers 
of Cambridge, in consideration of the family 
misfortunes, conferred. upon John Brown 
and his brother William the office of 

drovers,” that is to say, of bringing up 
stock from St. Ives (the stock-market) to 

Cambridge, a distance of thirteen laborious 

miles, lt was a servile and monotonous 

occupation, far too heavy for mere boys to 
1; and John, after a brief period of 
servitude with a well-meaning but hasty and 





passionate grandmother, finally renounced 
the pastoral staff for ever, and was in due 
course apprenticed to a shoemaker. 

Now, we wish very cordially long life and 
long prosperity to Mr. Brown. But we can- 
not help remarking that, when his long race 
shall have at length been run, shoemakers 
ought forthwith to adopt him as a “ genius 
of the last.” An enthusiast in everything, 
he has risen in this particular _— to be 
an almost Pythian authority. It was at one 
time his ambition to be the first shoemaker 
of the age; and in another place he tells us 
that, though his toils and sufferings were 
great, his object was nevertheless achieved. 
From this we infer that he did actually 
regard himself as the “ foremost craft of his 
time” some years ago; and that, unless 
shoemakers may “fall away” from perfect 
shoemaking, he is still to be regarded in that 
light. All this we consider to be at once 
characteristic of, and creditable to, Mr. John 
Brown. He found the making of shoes set 
before him, as his appointed task, and he 
applied himself to the making with an energy 
of purpose that obliged him to fall in love 
with it. Precisely the same energy, with 
different accidents, would have caused him 
to take his degree as “ Senior Wrangler ” of 
his year: and, if we venture to be sceptical 
as to his ever having been likely to attain 
the “blue ribbon” in the sister study of 
classics, we may with equal truth affirm that, 
had he risen to that eminence, he would 
never have written a book oue half so inte- 
resting as “ Sixty Years’ Gleanings.” 

The brutal cruelty and meanness, however, 
of his first master, brought on a long and 
varied episode in Mr. Brown’s career as a 
shoemaker. He had left Cambridge for 
London, after an unjust imprisonment which 
is described in one of the best-written parts 
of the whole story. And here he spent a 
twelvemonth of mingled “ups and downs,” 
when a “strike” supervened, and dashed 
the prospects of himself and hundreds more 
of the craft. A rash enlistment was followed 
by a rash desertion, upon which young 
Brown, with much trepidation, but with 
“unbounded applause,” enacted a part for 
some time as a strolling player. The de- 
scription he has furnished of this histrionic 
season is enough to make many an under- 
graduate half inclined to emulate Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Scholar Gipsy,’ and to take the 
road, only adopting the simpler lore of 
the prompter for that of the Egyptian 
conjurors. This, at least, might have been 
the effect had Mr. Brown written forty years 
ago. Of late, our“ mute inglorious” Listons 
or Ellistons have been compelled to make 
shift with a stray Punch and Judy, and the 
strolling steam-engine for farm purposes 

WS more money now, than all the inge- 
nuity of “John Audley’s” tricks would have 
power to raise. 

We have said that John Brown deserted. 
It is astonishing what a lofty spirit pervades 
all the family of Brown, whether the parti- 
cular scion be “'Tom Brown,” the young 
setter of night lines and robber of rooks’ 
nests, or “John Brown,” the infringer of 
army discipline. We know what an unex- 
ceptionable youth the former became: and 
as for the latter, he was so fully persuaded, 
on the one hand that it was his bounden duty 
to serve his country, and on the other that it 
could be no manner of service for him to go 
back to Chatham and be shot, that as soon 
as the company was paid off he turned his 
eyes towards the navy, and soon procured a 
berth on board the Tigris frigate. 


| And now follow by far the most touching 
| portions of Mr. Brown’s tale. He has told 
| us what he knew of the old navy-flogging, in 
|a manner that does credit alike to his heart 
and his pen. There is one instance of cruel 
sorrow. He had a ship-mate, a “romantic 
boy,” who had run away from home, he 
scarcely knew why; well-educated was this 
lad, having been brought up at the grammar 
school of his native place; a pleasant lively 
companion he was also, and as smart a sailor 
as ever went aloft. It was not unnatural 
that John Brown, who, it must be known, 
was quite as clever a sailor as he had been a 
maker of shoes, should atiach himself to this 
lad, and “love himas abrother.” One night 
there had been a “free-and-easy” at the 
mess-table; and, on that particular night, 
the mate of the watch about an hour after 
eight-bells called every man aft to answer 
his name. Eight of the watch were missing : 
and among them Brown’s poor friend. The 
piping had been so faint that even Brown 
himself, who answered to his name and was 
a careful hand, had barely heard it. Yet 
these eight poor fellows must take their 
“three dozen” each. Here is the picture 
of the agony endured by, himself and his 
friend : 

‘““T was not allowed even to approach my 
unhappy friend; but walked the deck, and 
watched him sitting with his head betwixt his 
hands resting on his knees, whilst I could hear 
the stifled sobs that burst from his manly breast. 
The scene roused feelings of sorrow and anger 
within me. Those only who have experienced the 
feeling of disinterested friendship, can understand 
or appreciate the harassing and conflicting thoughts 
that distracted me, and made my heart sick. 

Thus for two hours I paced the deck in a state 
of bewilderment, until, the watch being relieved, 
I retired to my hammock,—but not to sleep. 
Throughout the middle watch I lay in a state of 
restless anxiety ; but before the last sound of the 
bell had died away that announced the morning 
watch, I was again on deck,—when going directly 
to the officer in command, I requested permission 
to give my messmate a drink of water. Leave was 
obtained as soon as demanded: I must needs 
however here observe, that this was the only 
lieutenant in the ship of whom I would have asked 
such a favour. It happened, in fact, to be our 
noble and gallant first heutenant’s watch ; I there- 
fore did not dread a refusal. On going below for 
a pannikin to fetch the water, young Waghorn 
beckoned me to the midshipmen’s berth and gave 
me a tot of rum, well knowing the use that weuld 
be made of it. Having drawn some water at the 
tank, I accordingly mixed the grog, and handed 
the welcome draught to my unfortunate friend ; 
who with a sorrowful face thanked me, drank the 
contents, squeezed my hand, and in the saddest 
accents that ever fell upon my ear, said—‘ God 
bless you: I am done for!’ He well knew the 
degradation that awaited him ; mercy was a thing 
unknown. You might as well appeal to a block 
of granite, as to the stolid form of our human 
commander ; if once reported, there was no chance 
of forgiveness.” 


This Waghorn was no other than the cele- 
brated Lieutenant Waghorn, at that time a 
middy on board the Tigris, but afterwards a 
distinguished member of the Bengal service, 
and the originator of the overland route to 
India. But to return to the sad scene: 


‘My poor friend received his three dozen in an 
apparent state of unconsciousness, and when 
taken below sat down, and with a bitter smile 
muttered something about his mother. He seemed 
to fancy that he was again a little boy at home, 
and that he had been beaten for something he 
had done wrong; and then he cried to be for- 
given, and promised not to do the like again. 
Here was a scene to witness! Here was the most 
grievous change that ever wrung the heart of 
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man! A gallant youth, just springing into man- 
hood, with the fresh bloom of nature upon his 
glowing cheek, the bright flash of intelligence in 
his eye, and naturally gifted with faculties of the 
highest order, was thus in a few short hours 
reduced to simple idiocy ; and the shadow on the 
dial of his existence had retrograded to childhood. 
But it was useless to complain : it was impossible 
to redress. When we arrived in port the poor 
prostrate youth was sent to hospital, and there in 
a short time so far recovered as to give the 
address of his family ; which, as I learned from 
the bumboat woman, was at Taunton in Somerset- 
shire. <A letter it appears had been sent to his 
father, who came to him as quickly as possible. 
The latter was described to me as a fine old 
gentleman with powdered hair, wearing a white 
neckcloth, blue coat, nankin small-clothes, and 
white stockings, with silver buckles in his shoes. 
On his arrival, the resident surgeon cautiously 
informed him that there was no hope of his son’s 
recovery ; an inflammation of the brain having 
supervened, which defied human agency. The 
old man took the good doctor by the hand, and 
wept over his long lost son in speechless sorrow ; 
but the boy was already too far gone to recognise 
the parental voice. 

‘* He lay in a state of unconsciousness bordering 
upon death, which continued for nearly a fortnight. 
In the meantime his mother also arrived, and 
remained in close attendance on her unhappy 
child during several days of agonising suspense, 
whilst the tide of life was ebbing fast. At length 
the fatal malady subsided, and the afilicted 
sufferer was restored to reason: but not till 
nature was completely exhausted. He had only 
time to receive his parents’ blessing and forgive- 
ness, when falling back into his mother’s arms he 
yielded up his afflicted spirit to the Eternal 
Source from whence it sprung: and so ended the 
career of one who well deserved a better fate !” 

It is, of course, far beyond our scope to 
follow the wandering adventurer from his 
first start as a young “drover,” to his ulti- 
mate glories as a “town-councillor,” at which 
dignity we are glad (for the sake of Cam- 
bridge) to find that Mr. Brown arrived. He 
held the office during the eventful weeks of 
Sir John Patteson’s arbitration between 
“'Town and Gown,” and a graphic account of 
the presentation of plate to Sir John, at 
Trinity Lodge, may be found near the end of 
the volume. The intermediate space be- 
tween his leaving the navy on being paid 
off, and his establishment on the present 
comfortable and well-known premises, 
may be roughly sketched thus. After some 
weeks of fever at Haslar, he discovered 
his mother and his brother William in Lon- 
don; and, having there recovered more than 
his old proficiency at his trade, he returns to 
Cambridge. He there becomes eminently 
serviceable to a man who had taken to shoe- 
making at first as a ‘parergon’ upon barber- 
ship, but who became by unfair means an 
eminent shopman of the former class in 
Cambridge. To this man he actually se- 
cured the privilege of quartering the royal 
arms over his shop, on occasion of the Duke 
of Sussex being installed Chancellor of the 
University. His Royal Highness gave Mr. 
Brown an order for “dress shoes and 
pumps ;” and this excited the jealousy of 
his master, who began to fancy that he 
would in the end supplant him in his busi- 
ness. Without attempting to parry these 
suspicions, he gave notice to quit, and, 
returning to London, worked on there with 
success until the illness and death of his 
brother induced him to settle at Cambridge 
and to start in business, not now as a 
shoemaker, but as a hirer out of horses 
and vehicles, and a proprietor of Billiard 

ms. 

Deducting, now, from the narrative before 


us, such drawbacks as arise from the causes 
above-mentioned, a want of early education, 
and a defective power of imagination: de- 
ducting also what may be attributed to an 
overweening self-esteem, a quality which is 
very natural and easily pardonable in a man 
of Mr. Brown’s antecedents: we may still 
safely recommend his book, as a depository 
of anecdote and of strange out-of-the-way 
information. The whole tone of his work 
may be found summed up in some lines to 
“J. R. Withers,” the rustic poet of Ford- 
ham, in which the author says, unmistake- 
ably, “I, John Brown, am a prodigy of a 
man; surely you, Withers, must be another. 
Let’s shake hands.” It is something to be 
able to say that, with plenty of conceit and 
plenty of ignorance, a man has not only 
written a book of interest, but a book that 
is likely to be read always with a very lively 
pleasure and a very deep sympathy. 








Two Years in Syria. By J. Lewis Farley. 
(Saunders & Otley.) 

On taking up a book of this sort, we are for- 
cibly reminded of Professor Malden’s recent 
Lecture in University College, London, on 
the importance of the “Love of Truth to 
Intellectual Exertions.”. When a man of 
intelligence has been for some time “ Chief 
Accountant” in the Ottoman Bank of Bey- 
rout, his information acquires some sort of 
authority, and demands some amount of 
counter-observation, also personal, or a large 
amount of special study, before it can be 
fairly contradicted, or called in question. 
But with due submission to the Professor of 
Greek, and with all respect to Mr. Farley, 
there is a mediwn limit to be observed in 
these things. We have in a former number 
hinted that the character of these pages, in 
common with those of every weekly journal, 
must be rather epideictic than essentially 
critical. And, in “showing up” a man’s 
book,—in telling the public, that is, what he 
has said, and in what manner he has said it,— 
it is impossible not to light upon certain 
defects and blemishes, which can be pointed 
out as well by a casual reader, as by a pro- 
found Oriental student. Points of real con- 
troversy must obviously be let alone; to 
meddle seriously with them in such space as 
we have at our command, would be, as Pro- 
fessor Malden shows, worse than useless, 
and worse than impertinent. 

To give some account, then, of Mr. 
Farley's book, on the principles thus laid 
down. His period of residence in Beyrout, 
something under two years, is sufficiently 
indicated in his title-page. His opportunities 
for observation must have been ample; and 
he has found material to fill forty-one chap- 
ters and two appendices for our benefit. 
Beyrout is, as most people know, the 
ancient Berytus; and, while it yields 
in picturesque beauty to no city in Syria, it 
surpasses every other in commercial im- 








portance. Its situation is truly magnificent. | 
| “Stretching downwards towards the shore, | 
| descending along the gentle slope of a 
| Charming hill, her head in the clouds, her 
feet bathed by the sea, she resembles—to 
}employ an Oriental simile—a charming 
| Sultana leaning eacctaly upon a cushion of 
| green velvet, and watching the waves in 
| listless and dreamy indolence.” The Romans 
| were justified, according to Mr. Farley, in 
, bestowing the name of Felix upon this happy 
| region: “whose soil is alive with fertility, 
whose origin is lost in fable ; whose founda- 





| tion is attributed to Saturn, and its destruc- 


tion to Typhon; well might Augustus 
rebuild it, and think it worthy to bear the 
name of his favourite daughter Julia.” 
Beyrout is situated in the pachalic of 
Acre, a name that has been famous from 
the days of Richard Cceur de Lion to those 
of Sir Charles Napier, which territory js 
bounded on the north by the Nahr-el-Kell) 
(the Dog River), and on the south by a line 
drawn eastward from Cesarea. It js 
approached through the pass of Nahr-cl. 
Keld, which resembles a vast railway cutting 
through solid rock, perpendicular on either 
side, and covered with inscriptions. But 
after the “long gorge” comes the orange. 
tree, with its silvery and golden fruit; the 
fig, with its velvet foliage; and the plane, 
with its rich and brilliant bark. Here, too, 
are found the “luxuriant growth of the 
pine; the graceful flexibility of the palm; 
the rich verdure of the humbler plants; gay 
prairies, bright with the colours and fragrant 
with the scent of hyacinths, anemones, and 
gilliflowers.” Rapt in the beauties of this 
scene, and of the more distant -landscapel 
one is almost liable to forget the historica, 
interest of the place; how Justinian called 
it the Nurse of the Law (for it had risen to 
considerable importance under the empire); 
how he conferred on it the privilege, shared 
with Rome and Constantinople, of having 
professors to teach in its seminaries the 
Roman jurisdiction; and how, some few 
years since, on the north of the town, there 
were still to be seen traces of the very 
magnificent baths and theatres erected by 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great. 
The commerce of Beyrout is a very inte- 
resting subject, and has been treated by Mr. 
Farley in a separate chapter; the “ Bank- 
ing” in the city occupying another. The 
thriving condition of the place, and the 
steady increase of its trade and affluence, is 
traceable to the following two causes in the 
main. It is, first, the port of Damascus, and 
the only one which is secure and commodious 
from Alexandria to Scanderoon. And, be- 
sides this, it is near at hand and easily 
accessible to the most industrious and intel- 
ligent native population of Syria. The 
changes and improvements within the last 
ten years have been so rapid and extensive, 
that Mr. Farley was assured by English 
merchants resident on the spot, that those 
only who have lived continuously in the place, 
and watched its progress, would know it tobe 
the same town. During the author's own 
residence, which, as we have seen, was under 
two years in duration, new streets have been 
made, “large buildings have been erected 
towards Ras-el-Beyrout, to which the Posts 
office and French Consulate have been 
removed, and several new cafés have been 
established,” furnished with good billiard- 
tables. Nor has building been idle out- 
side the town. The head of the “wealthy 
house of Bustros and Nephew, has erected a 
princely mansion, and Mr. Muchaka has 
built a magnificent house, which in elegance 
of design would do credit to an Europea 
architect.” Then again, you may now see 
six or seven steam-vessels in the port ata 
time; whereas fifteen years ago there was 
hardly any steam communication betweel 
Beyrout and Europe at all. A few years 
back the imports were chiefly confined to 
Manchester goods, which had gradually 
superseded the silks formerly worn by all 
classes of the population; but now there 1s 
scarcely anything which Europeans require 
that cannot be at once obtained in the 
bazaars. This is a great advance, and its 
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nature is further illustrated by the fact that 
most of the wealthy merchants who have 
yisited Europe have adopted the dress of the 
Frank instead of their native costume, and 
are gradually furnishing their houses after 
the styles of Paris and London. 

Mr. Farley has the common fault of 
English travellers, too great a respect for 
“first impressions,” and far too little learn- 
ing. A most laudable example has recently 
been set our countrymen in this last qualifi- 
cation of a traveller, or rather a describer 
of travels, by the Rev. J. L. Porter, of 
Damascus, the laborious and very able 
author of Murray’s “Handbook for Syria 
and Palestine.” As compared with this 
admirable writer, Mr. Farley’s critical naiveté 
is amusing in the extreme. At Nazareth he 
gazes with undoubting faith on the grotto 
where “the Blessed Virgin received the 
Annunciation.” And “ from here,” he says 
with questionable English, “we walked to 
the fountain from whence the Virgin used to 
draw water.” These, however, are but 
trifling blemishes in a very entertaining 
volume. There is, of course, a full account 
of the Bath, set off with a description of a 
“Ladies’ Entertainment,” something between 
a bath and a converzatione, which takes place 
at bridals, and which was described, so far 
as it was strictly “ proper” to describe it, to 
Mr. Farley by a lady-friend, who had been 
present at a festivity of this kind. Near the 
end of the volume is a short chapter entitled 
the “Dragoman’s Story.” The Dragoman 
falls in love with a French lady, who returns 
it, but all to no purpose. Their tragic end 
will draw a tear from many an eye. 








Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. I. The Islands and 
their Inhabitants, By Thomas Williams, 
late Missionary in Fiji. Vol. IL, Mission 
History. By James Calvert, late Mis- 
sionary in Fiji. Both Edited by George 
Stringer Rowe. (A. Heylin.) 

So little is known by the general public of 

those remote islands in the South Pacific, 

called after the native word “ Fiji,” that any 
account of their physical geography, and of 
the manners and customs of the races in- 
habiting them, must be of interest to 

English readers. We can say of the first of 

these volumes that it is a highly interesting 

and very inclusive work of reference on the 
subject, written in a style at once intelligent, 
lively, and free from conventionalisms. Mr. 

Calvert’s portion of the work, however, is 

less free from the objections indicated. 

The islands comprising the Fiji group 
extend over about 40,000 square miles of the 
Pacific Ocean, and were first discovered in 
1643 by the Dutch navigator, Abel Jansen 
Tasman, from whom Tasmania derives its 
name. They were not again visited by 
Europeans till the latter end of last century, 
when Captain Cook lay-to off one of them in 
the windward group, which he called Turtle 
Island. Yet little was known with respect 
to these scattered homes of a savage race 
until the last few years, when British ships 
® war, and the officers of the United States’ 
expedition, threw some light on the dark- 

_ hess. Even now, however, the general public 
ae almost in ignorance of the existence of 
these islands; and the accounts of them in 
the Gazetteers are very imperfect, though as 
early as 1804 they were visited by English- 
men, In that year a number of convicts 
escaped from New South Wales, and settled 
several of the Fiji group. Their posses- 

Son of firearms—then unknown in the 








islands—struck such awe into the savages, 
that the run-away strangers acquired a sort 
of domination, which they only used to the 
extent of indulging their evil passions and 
living a life of idleness. One of these ruffians, 
an Irishman named Connor, was conspi- 
cuous for his villany, and became at last 
thoroughly “ Fijianised,” to use the expres- 
sion employed by Mr. Williams. He re- 
mained at Rewa as late as 1840. 

Kighty out of two hundred and twenty-five 
of these islands are inhabited. They are full 
of lovely scenery ; have, for the most part, 
a fine climate, subject, however, to excessive 
heat in December, January, and February, 
and to occasional storms; and appear to be 
of volcanic origin. The people are a mixed 
race, having from time to time received 
infusions of Tongan blood. At the east end 
of the group they exhibit Asiatic character- 
istics; at the west the type is African, but 
not Negro. “There can be little doubt,” 
says Mr. Williams, “of the Fijian’s connec- 
tion with the darker races of Asia.” He is 
physically a well-developed specimen of 
human nature, and is not devoid of a certain 
degree of civilisation ; but his disposition is 
frightfully savage. He is a cannibal, and 
(possibly from fear) of so inhospitable a 
nature that, until recently, it was an uniform 
custom to slaughter distressed foreigners 
shipwrecked on the rocky coasts of the 
islands. The government, in all the members 
of the group, is a mixture of monarchy and 
aristocracy, and the honours paid to the 
higher grades of society are observed with 
a degree of punctilio which would greatly 
edify an European herald or master of the 
ceremonies. To break any of these manifold 
points of etiquette is pretty certain to entail 
the death of the wrong-doer. Thus, on one 
occasion, a chief slew his son-in-law because 
the latter had broken off part of the tail of 
a cooked guana which had been provided for 
each—an insult which the great man said he 
was unable to brook! The chiefs possess 
considerable influence, and are highly 
honoured ; yet, as in civilised states, they 
are outshone by the king. The power of 
the monarch is absolute; but he surrounds 
himself by councillors in whose wisdom he 
thinks he can trust, and to whose advice he 
sometimes implicitly bends. The succession 
is hereditary, but to the next brother, if 
there be one, instead of to the king’s own 
son. Anything touched by the ruler, or 
by his garments, becomes sacred to him 
alone, and must not be appropriated by 
others, even by those to whom it originally 
belonged. When not fighting, the king 
engages in agricultural pursuits, or in the 
plaiting of sinnet, a vegetable fibre ; while 
in old age (should he arrive at it, which is 
rare), he passes away his time drowsily near 
a large fire. 

Among the most important officers of 
state are the Mata-ni-vanuas. These are a 
kind of overseers, whose duty it is to inspect 
the land, inquire into the condition of affairs, 
and report to the king or chief. One of these 
Matas is attached to the person of the 
monarch, and it is part of his duty to receive 
and answer reports of all kinds: in fact he is 
a sort of Prime Minister. 

‘When a Mata dies, a successor is elected ; 
and he considers it a matter of etiquette to 
assert, with many tears, that he is unworthy 
of the position, and would gladly be excused : 
which asseverations are complimentarily set 
aside by the electors, as he desires them to 
be. This pretended modesty is like some 
analagous bits of insincerity practised in this 





country. After all, the Fijians are not 
utterly savage or debased. 

Punishment by death is inflicted for 
various offences; but the chiefs often escape 
with immunity, and substitutes for the 
criminal (as in China) are not uncommon. 
The aged father of a wrong-doer will be 
brained or strangled in the place of the more 
active and useful son; and in one case, 
where a man was condemned to death by 
the commander of the U. 8. ship Falmouth, 
he actually proposed that his parent should 
be hung instead! Old people, indeed, are 
treated with great cruelty. They are not 
unfrequently killed by their children when 
they become infirm ; and, on the same princi- 
ple, sick persons are sometimes buried alive. 
Almost equally relentless is the treatment 
to which the men subject their wives, of 
whom they have as many as they please. 
“Although not an article of trade,’ says 
Mr. Williams, “woman is fearfully degraded 
in Fiji. In many parts of the group she is 
as a beast of burden, not exempt from any 
kind of labour, and forbidden to enter any 
temple: certain kinds of food she may eat 
only by sufferance, and that after her husband 
has finished.” ‘Instances have been known 
of wives running away, or killing themselves 
to escape the cruelty of their lords. The 
girls are generally betrothed in infancy, and 
therefore seldom have any choice in the 
matter; but if, on leaving the home of their 
childhood for that of their new master, they 
shouldshedtears, the friends of the bridegroom 
comfort them with consolatory speeches and 
presents. The shade of Milton may be 
gratified by knowing that matrimony in 
Fiji is simply a civil contract, though the 
islanders are not without a priesthood and a 
form of religious belief. The children are 
instructed very early in life to beat and 
abuse their mothers; and the mothers, in 
their turn, frequently murder their infants 
out of a feeling of revenge against their 
husbands, or to save the trouble of rearing a 
family. . 

Fijian society is divided into six distinct 
castes :—*1. Kings and Queens. 2. Chiefs of 
large islands or districts. 3. Chiefs of towns, 
priests, and Mata-ni-vanuas. 4. Distin- 
guished warriors of low birth, Chiefs of the 
carpenters, and Chiefs of the fishers for 
turtle. 5. Common people. 6. Slaves by 
war. Rank is hereditary, descending through 
the female.” The aristocracy have a separate 
dialect, especially in the windward districts, 
distinguished for its enormous hyperboles. 
Whenever a commoner meets a chief, he 
salutes him with a shout of reverence and 
with gestures of submission, to which the 
noble courteously responds. One extra- 
ordinary peculiarity of the Fijian is the 
alacrity, the positive joy, wherewith he pays 
his taxes, which are rendered in kind. The 
day of payment is a day of feasting, the 
gayest ornaments are worn, and smiles 
irradiate every face. ‘“ Surely,” moralises 
Mr. Williams, with a great deal of philo- 
sophical feeling, “the policy that can thus 
make the paying of taxes ‘a thing of joy’ is 
not contemptible.” Truly not. 

The Fijian islands are scarcely ever free 
from intestine wars; yet Mr. Williams de- 
nies that the natives are naturally warlike. 
On the contrary, he thinks them con- 
stitutionally timid; but the pride and 
jealousy of the chiefs constantly draw 
them into hostilities. Instances of per- 
sonal daring, however, are occasionally seen. 
On the dark subject of cannibalism, some 


| hideous details are given in the first of the 
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volumes before us. A dead human body 
designed for eating is called bakolo, and is 
sometimes roasted whole, “in a sitting pos- 
ture, and, when taken from the oven, is 
covered with black powder, surmounted with 
a wig, and paraded about as if possessed of 
life.” One of the chiefs is related to have 
killed his only wife, simply out of an inap- 
peasable desire to eat her. He made her 
first of all fetch the leaves and grass with 
which the oven was to be heated, and a 
bamboo to cut up the body; and, then mur- 
dering her, completed the horrible business. 
The mind takes relief from such ghastly 
facts in asking whether such an unnatural 
appetite is not more a disease than a crime. 
But, if so, it is a disease very widely spr2ad, 
and needing a sharp medicine. A chief, 
named Ra Undreundre, is said to have eaten 
nine hundred bodies: a monstrous heap of 
stones—one for each victim—is shown as. the 
record of this enormous horror. An epicure 
in these matters will eat the flesh when 
tainted—will even burrow, ghoul-like, in 
graves, for his favourite food; while all 
other meat he will reject if not quite fresh. 
“Some of the heathen chiefs,” writes Mr. 
Williams, “hate cannibalism, and I know 
several who could never be induced to taste 
human flesh. These, however, are rare ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Women seldom 
eat of bakolo, and it is forbidden to some of 
the priests.’ We gladly pass from this 
revolting subject. 

Yet the Fijians are not entirely devoid of 
hopeful features. They often exhibit affec- 
tion to their relatives, though this, as we 
have seen, is not an invariable rule; their 
better emotions are sometimes very strong, 
and they possess a small amount of civiliza- 
tion. A sense of decency prompts them to 
wear some sort of clothing, and a perception 
of elegance induces them to ornament their 
garments with considerable taste. Their 
tattooing and colouring, however, is simply 
barbarous. The form of their heads, as 
represented in engravings in the first of 
these volumes,.is intellectual and hand- 
some; and the different modes of dressing 
the hair might drive a London or Paris 
barber mad with jealousy. The “artists in 
hair” make wigs of endless variety, some 
like those of English judges and barris- 
ters. Then, the Fijians manufacture a 
species of cloth; make pottery of great 
utility and beauty; ornament their weapons 
in a very graceful manner; build admirable 
canoes, in which they exhibit excellent 
carpentry ; construct houses which are by 
no means contemptible; speak a rich and 
copious language, and are great in cook- 
ing, having a tempting number of sauces, 
puddings, and made dishes. An alderman 
might smile benignly on their feasts, both 
for the abundance and the exquisiteness 
of the food. Carpenters and cooks are 
much esteemed in Fiji. The former, until 
recently, have executed their work with no 
better tools than a sort of stone celt, or 
hatchet, sharp at the edge, rats’ teeth, 
spines of echini, &c.; but with these they 
have accomplished very difficult feats of 
joinery and carving. Some taste for the fine 
arts is inherent in the Fijians, and they 
exhibit it in many ways. They have a rude 
knowledge of music, and possess native 
instruments of a simple kind. 

There is surely in these conditions the 
materials for a higher form of civilisation ; 
and we cannot refrain from according great 
praise to the English Missionaries who, in 
the year 1835, emigrated from Tonga to the 





Fijian group, with a view to effect conver- 
sions. Great were the dangers and hard- 
ships they encountered; many died from 
over-work. The survivors—eight in number, 
among some seven thousand converts—cry 
loudly for help; and, to encourage Missionary 
patrons at home, Mr. Calvert, or his editor, 
Mr. Rowe, states that— 


“Many of the most strongly marked points 
which are described in these volumes have almost 
or altogether disappeared from the condition and 
general aspect of the people. Throughout a great 
part of Fiji, cannibalism has become entirely 
extinct. Polygamy, in important districts, is fast 
passing away, and infanticide in the same propor- 
tion is diminishing. Arbitrary and despotic 
violence, on the part of rulers, is yielding to the 
control of justice and equity. Human life is no 
longer reckoned cheap, and the avenger of blood 
comes not now as a stealthy assassin, or backed by 
savage warriors, but invested with the solemn 
dignity of established law, founded on the word 
of God. Other acts, once occurring daily without 
protest or reproof, are now recognised and punished 
as crimes.” 


This record, however, is somewhat quali- 
fied two pages further on, by the subjoined :— 


‘“‘There is in Fiji, in this Year of Grace one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, as horrible 
cannibalism as ever: the infirm are still buried 
alive ; widows are still strangled; infanticide is 
still a recognised institution ; and the treacheries 
and cruelties of war still pollute and scourge many 
parts of the group.” 








Heraldry in History, Poetry, and Romance. 
By Ellen J. Millington. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir was to be expected that, simultaneously 
with the revival of Christian, or—as some pre- 
fer calling it—medieval art in architecture 
and painting, the kindred science of heraldry 
should exhibit some signs of returning 
vitality. The study of medieval architec- 
ture especially, which has become so favorite 
a recreation with young ladies and gentle- 
men of all temperaments, but especially 
with the romantic, has by degrees revealed 
such a complete system of symbolism per- 
vading the entire structure, at least, of eccle- 
siastical edifices, that it is difficult to take 
any young lady of average intelligence over 
a cathedral or an old abbey without coming 
away with the impression that every corbel, 
string-course, crocket, and capital, has a 
hidden meaning that has lain buried for 
two centuries under the cold stone and 
colder whitewash, and now once more sees the 
light. And that this will continue to be the 
case, especially in the ecclesiastical branch 
of architecture, nay, that symbolism will in 
the construction of our churches graduall 

attain a perfection and completeness whic 

it never reached before, appears tolerably 
certain. For not only does the progress of 
discovery constantly bring to light new 
forms and combinations of forms rich in 
beauty and pregnant with significance; not 
only does the concomitant progress in 
machinery render the manipulation of stone, 
wood, and metal more easy, and their adapta- 
tion to the development of all sorts of form 
more practicable; but, beyond this, the 
purposes to which the structure and its 
symbolism are alike devoted, are neither 
evanescent nor mutable, but will last and 
be the same to the end of time. But is it so 
with heraldry? Not long since we ventured 
to express an opinion that, with one excep- 
tion, the reality was gone out of it; and in 
spite of our author’s obvious conviction to 
the contrary, we must adhere to that opinion. 
At the same time we frankly confess, 





that if anything could bring us to believe 
that there is a future as well as a past for 
heraldry, it would be such a work as the 
present, with its hearty, straightforward 
tone, its implicit faith in its subject, and its 
glowing pictures of past realities and future 
possibilities. 

The exception alluded to was in favour of 
the historical associations of the science. 
and we are glad to see that by far the 
larger proportion of the work before us js 
devoted to this perfectly legitimate and most 
interesting part of the subject. Indeed 
the author’s researches in this direction 
appear to have been very extensive, and the 
result is a delightful chaplet of incidents and 
anecdotes strung together with much grace 
and skill, and forming one of the most 
agreeable gossiping books we have met 
with since “Table Traits” appeared. Ancient 
legends, old world anecdotes, extracts from 
the chroniclers, contemporary descriptions 
of ceremonials, and incidents of national and 
family interest are strewn throughout, and 
prevent the interest from flagging from the 
beginning to the end. Here is a specimen of 
the family story taken from old Holinshed: 

‘*The family of Montmorency originally bore 
on a shield or a Cross argent, quartering four 
allerions azwre, but these Arms were changed by 
Philip Augustus, even on the field of battle, after 
the victory of Bouvines. Mathieu de Montno. 
rency, who had there performed prodigies of 
valour, with his own hand captured twelve ban- 
ners, which he presented to the king. The blood 
was flowing from his honourable wounds, and 
Philip Augustus, dipping his finger in the crimson 
stream, traced with it a Cross, instead of the silver 
Cross, upon his shield, which, being placed upon 
a field of gold, was contrary to the rules of 
Heraldry, metal upon metal being considered 
‘foul and false’ blazonry. The monarch at the 
same time exclaimed, ‘Oh, valiant man, I will 
that from henceforth you bear upon your shield, in- 
stead of the Cross argent, a Cross gules, and that 
you quarter twelve allerions (already described as 
eagles unarmed, that is, without beak or claws) 
on your escutcheon, four in each quarter, instead 
of one, as at present.’ ” 

A curious counterpart of the old story of 
“Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi,” is furnished 
by the account of King Henry VII.’s funeral. 
We are told: 


‘‘The heraudes did off their cote-armure, and 
did hang them upon the rayles of the herse, cry- 
ing lamentably in French, ‘The noble king Henry 
the seventh is dead,’ and as soon as they had s0 
done, everie heraude putt on his cote-armure againe 
and cried with a loud voyce, ‘Vive le noble 
Henry le viijth.’” 


The two following extracts are fair speci- 
mens of the author’s view of the symbolic 
meaning of the matters she treats of: 


‘“‘There was a special meaning, although not 
always the same then as now, in the colour of the 
shield or standard. White was the most honour 
able : it was worn by judges amongst the Greeks, 
and by Roman magistrates, and candidates for 
any public office were so called from their white 
robes. Purple, or violet, was always the colour 
of royalty or divinity : the robes of the Jewish 
priests were of blue, purple, and scarlet. In the 
time of the Roman Empire, none save the empe- 
rors were allowed to wear purple ; and at a later 
period, the children born to a reigning emperot 
were surnamed porphyrogeniti, born in the purple. 
Red signified war, and a flag of that colour dis- 
played on the capitol was a signal for the soldiers 
to assemble. A blue flag was sometimes used to 
give warning of the approach of danger; a 
Livy mentions that when Rome was surprised by 
the Gauls, both colours were displayed, summol- 
ing all good citizens immediately to assemble, 
the foot-soldiers under the crimson, the horsemen 
under the blue standard.” 
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“The whole equipment both of horse and 
Knight was highly symbolic. The spear, on 
account of its straightness, was the emblem of 
truth, and the iron head of the strength truth 
ought to possess. The helmet, of shamefastness ; 
the spurs, of diligence. The gorget was the sign 
of obedience ; for, as the gorget went about the 
neck, protecting it from wounds, so the virtue of 
obedience kept a Knight within the commands of 
his sovereign and the order of chivalry. The 
shield showed the office of a Knight; for, as the 
Knight placed his shield between himself and the 
enemy, so he formed a barrier between the king 
and the people ; and, as the stroke of a sword fell 
upon the shield, and saved the Knight, so it be- 
hoved the Knight to Pai his body before his 
Lord when he was in danger. 

‘But, most sacréd of all, was the sword, fas- 
shioned in the likeness of a Cross, to signify the 
death of Christ, and that the Knight ought to 
destroy the enemies of religion by the sword.” 

The ceremonies observed on the occasion 
of degrading a false knight are extremely 
curious. Whatever might in those days 
have been the course pursued by a gentle- 
man, over whose head such a process was 
impending, we imagine that in these de- 
generate times few would stay to submit 
themselves to it, but would take the pre- 
caution of placing the broad Atlantic between 
themselves and the “ rude cook or scullion”’ 
long before the appointed day : 


“A Knight who infringed any articles of his 
oath was punished by degradation. The golden 
spurs were chopped off his heels by some rude 
cook or scullion, armed with a hatchet, his sword 
was broken, and the coat-of-arms upon his shield 
reversed ; religious ceremonies were sometimes 
added, and then the Knight to be degraded was 
first armed by his brother Knights from head to 
foot, as if he had been going to the battle-field, 
and solemnly conducted to a high stage raised in 
a church, where the king and his court, the clergy 
and people, were assembled. Thirty priests sang 
the psalms used generally at the burial of the 
dead, and at the end of every psalm they 
took from him a piece of armour. First 
they removed his helmet,—the defence of disloyal 
eyes; then his cuirass on the left side,—the 
guard of a corrupt heart ; then the cuirass from 
the right side,—as from a member consenting ;— 
and so on with the rest; and, as each piece of 
armour was cast in succession on the ground, the 
Kings-of-Arms and Heralds cried out, ‘ Behold the 
harness of a disloyal and miscreant Knight!’ A 
bason of gold or silver, full of warm water, was 
then brought in, and a herald, holding it up, de- 
manded the Knight’s name. When the pursui- 
vants had repeated it, the chief King-of-Arms 
exclaimed ‘ That is not true, for he is a miscreant 
and false traitor, and hath transgressed the ordi- 
nances of knighthood.’ The chaplain answered, 
“Let us give him his right name;’ and the 
heralds presently cast the warm water upon the 
face of the disgraced Knight, as though he were 
newly baptised, saying, ‘Henceforth thou shalt 
be called by the right name—‘‘ Traitor.”’ Then 
the king, with twelve other Knights, put upon 
them mourning garments, declaring sorrow, and 
thrust the degraded Knight from the platform. 
By the buffetings of the people he was driven to 
the altar, where he was put into a coffin, and the 
burial service of the Church was solemnly read 
over him.” 


In reference to the alteration of the pen- 
nant into a square banner, by cutting off the 
— or tails on the occasion of making a 

night banneret, it might have been noticed 
that an analogous proceeding is still observed 
nour navy, a commodore’s swallow-tailed 
pennant being deprived in the same manner 
ofits points, and changed into a square flag 
on the eae of its owner to the rank of 

iral. 
_ We doubt the correctness of the deriva- 
tion of the engrailed cross from the rough 





bits of wood torn up in the fields of 
Auvergne—at any rate, the architects gene- 
rally seem to consider it the thorny cross. 
We may also take the liberty of mentioning 
that a crozier and a crook are two different 
kinds of staff, and that the cardinal’s hat 
not only has been, but still is borne in 
England, as may be seen at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


It is sad to have all our early prejudices 
in favour of the origin of the Prince of 
Wales’s plume rudely overthrown at a blow; 
we must, however, present our readers with 
the conclusions of the authoress on this 
point, and with this extract conclude our 
notice of a very interesting work : 


‘The famous ostrich-plume assumed by Edward 
the Black Prince is too well known to require 
description here. Yet it seems doubtful whether 
the familiar story of its adoption is indeed the 
true one. Sandford, in his description of the 
battle of Crecy, after relating the story of the 
King of Bohemia, adds, ‘others make it (ich 
diene) the Prince’s device, in allusion to the words 
of the Apostle, that the heir, while he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant.’ The Prince’s 
signature is sometimes ‘de par houmout, ich 
diene ;’ but the precise meaning of the former 
word has not, I think, been ascertained. In his 
will, preserved in the registry at Lambeth, par- 
ticular directions are given for the ceremony of 
his funeral, and the armorial decorations of the 
tomb to be erected in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Amongst other things, he directs that ‘entour la 
ditte tombe soient duzse (twelve) escuchons de 
latone—dont les syx seront de nos armez entiers 
et les autres syx des plumes d’ostruce, et que sur 
chacun escuchon soit escript, ¢c’ est assavoir, sur 
cellez de nos armez, et sur les autres des d’os- 
truce, Houmout.’ In the directions given in this 
will for the funeral procession, banners bearing 
the Arms of France and England quarterly, and 
others with the ostrich-plume, are respectively 
described as those of war and peace. The ostrich 
symbolised Justice ; its feathers being nearly all 
of equal length.” 








Sketches of Algeria during the Kabyle War. 
By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, Lieut.- 
Colonel, Imperial Ottoman Army, Author 
of “Journal of a Bashi-Bazouk,”’ and 
“ Hints on the Reorganisation of the In- 
dian Army.” (Chapman & Hall.) 

As novels are now generally written with “a 

purpose,” so even travels are undertaken 

with “an object.” The story-teller feels 
bound to aim at something beyond the 
reader’s amusement, and the traveller is no 
longer content with his own enjoyment. 
The one must be a moral or religious teacher 
with “a message,” the other a scientific 
explorer or patriot with “a mission.” There 
is no lack of these missions in modern times, 
and new ones may easily be devised to 
gratify the restless spirit of adventure, the 
passionate love of activity which annually 
drives a number of Englishmen from their 
homes to brave peril and hardship in every 
quarter of the globe. Historical and archzo- 
logical research areamongst the most fashion- 
able objects of travel just now. If an active 
man is moped at home, and feels he must 
be moving, he has only to take a sudden and 
enthusiastic interest in the geography of the 

Iliad, the tombs of Halicarnassus, Egyptian 

pottery, or Babylonian bricks, and the busi- 

ness is settled. He may start at once, go 

where he likes, stay away as long as 2 

pleases, combine pleasure with profit in what 

agg he thinks proper, and return to 
ecture or publish a book with the pleasant 
assurance that he has rendered an important 
national service. If he has some knowledge 





of language, and takes an interest in the 
subject of race, there are philological and 
ethnological problems in abundance to be 
solved. He may pursue his researches by 
fishing in the fathers fiords, trailing in 
Indian file through the forests of the Far 
West, hunting across the Pampas of the 
South, shooting over the wooded slopes of 
the central Atlas, or “ pig-sticking” in the 
jungles of the East. If he has any special 
prejudice against modern civilisation, he 
can select a more strictly philanthropic 
“mission,” fraternise with the Kaffirs, or 
become a colporteur amongst the gipsies. 
Then besides these there are geographical, 
commercial, and patriotic missions, so that 
the tastes and temperaments of all may be 
fully met. The impetuous Briton tired of 
home routine, the inevitable walk and drive, 
the fixed mill-horse round of bed and board, 
has thus only to choose a mission and start 
on his travels. Buthe would no more think 
of starting without an object, some definite 
purpose beyond mere sight-seeing, than he 
would without Windsor soap and a change 
of linen. The old institution of travelling 
for travelling’s sake is gone out. No one, 
however curious or however brave, has the 
courage to say frankly with Ulysses, “I 
cannot rest from travel.” While often acting 
thoroughly from the feeling, modern tra- 
vellers shrink from its expression. In ap- 
pearance and profession they are far more 
like Telemachus than Ulysses,—respectable 
well-regulated characters, “centred in the 
sphere of common duties,” and doing exactly 
the same kind of work abroad that they 
would do at home. Mr. Layard is an apt 
example. A hungry Ulysses in solitude and 
at heart, he is the most orthodox Telemachus 
imaginable in public and before the world. 
All that, however—his platform and parlia- 
mentary life—is quite a mistake. He is not 
a thinker, but an actor. Nature never in- 
tended him for a senator, wasting dreary 
evenings in dull debates on points almost 
invisible to the prompt, daring, hasty in- 
tellect of a man of action. He has the un- 
conquerable passion for adventure which 
travel alone can relieve. Hence, wherever 
the world is busiest, he is sure to be found. 
He was in the Crimea, at the Alma, and before 
Sebastopol; but he went with an object—to 
see the stateof the army. So, on the break- 
ing out of the mutiny, he went to India, 
again with an object of course; but it really 
mattered very little what the object was. 
He must go, and whatever served as an 
excuse for going was quite sufficient. 
Colonel Walmsley’s book furnishes 
another illustration of the same kind. He 
is evidently fond of life and action, has a 
native love of adventure, and is led by a kird 
of natural instinct to the spots where it is 
most likely to be found. Wherever stirring 
scenes are to be witnessed, dangers to be 
braved, and hardships to be shared, thither 
he turns his eager steps. The boom of the 
cannon, the tramp of advancing columns, 
and the rattle of small arms, are welcome 
music in his ear. He is at home in the 
saddle, sleeps at ease under the rudest canvas, 
or, if need be, under the open sky by bivouac 
fire, likes to be surrounded by strange faces 
and strange scenes, and altogether enjoys 
roughing it in the uncultivated districts of 
the new country, especially if they are in a 
disturbed state and military operations are 
going forward to give zest and interest to 
his ramblings. He was in the East during 
the Russian war, and tasted military life on 
the heights of Inkermann. But true to his 
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instincts he attached himself to the most 
barbaric corps of the Ottoman army, the 
untamed and untameable Bashi-Bazouks. 
After the conclusion of the war, not having | 
any prospect of service in India, he naturally | 
turned to the only point within reach where | 
there seemed any prospect of a military | 
campaign, Algeria. 

He had long wanted to visit this military 
colony, and ramble amongst the warlike | 
tribes dwelling amidst the inaccessible hills | 
of its southern frontier. The news of a} 
projected expedition for the final subjugation | 
of Kabylia roused his enthusiasm to the | 
highest point. He determined to accompary | 
the expedition, but serious difficulties were | 
in the way. Permission had to be obtained | 
from the French Minister of War, and he | 
applied for it again and again, besieging | 
Marshal Vaillant in every way, but without | 
success, though backed by the recommenda- | 
tion of Lord Cowley and the British Embassy. 
At length, however, he partially succeeded | 
through the kindness of the Chief of the 
Staff in Algeria, and was thus enabled to 
move southward with the force destined for 
the reduction of the Kabyle mountaineers, 
and to traverse the spurs and ravines of 
their picturesque country in the wake of 
a conquering army. 

But Colonel Walmsley had also an ob- 
ject in his visit. He had already had some 
experience of native soldiers both in Turkey 
and India, and as the result cherished a 
growing conviction that we have not yet 
found out the method of dealing with them. 
And having heard much of the French African 
regiments, their admirable interior economy 
and good organisation, he determined if | 
possible to visit Algeria, and study for | 
himself the system adopted by the French | 
in the management of their native regiments. 
This, he tells us, was the kernel of the nut | 
which he set out on his journey resolved to 
crack. The result of this the direct object of 
his journey he has detailed in a separate 
publication, “ Hints on the Re-organisation 
of the Indian Army.” The volume before 
us contains the record of the indirect or less 
avowed objects of his journey, such as 
seeing the country, roaming amongst the 
picturesque seats of*its wildest tribes, and 
enjoying an outdoor life of excitement and 
adventure. 

The book is pleasantly written in an easy 
graphic style, without affectation, swagger, 
or any undue straining after effect. Some 
of the personal adventures are perhaps a | 
little coloured, but the main body of the | 
work, the narrative of the Kabyle War, 
though written from memory, is evidently | 
accurate to the minutest details. And as the | 
writer was himself present in all the scenes | 
he describes, the sketches have the vivid | 
interest of personal experience. Colonel | 
Walmsley has an eye for fine scenery too, | 
as well as for good military situations, and is | 
thus able to give a picture of the country as | 








well as a narrative of the campaign. When | 
he landed at Algeria in March, 1857, war | 
had just been declared against the Kabyle | 
tribes, and this had naturally thinned the | 
mountain population in the city, which | 
generally number four or five hundred. | 
These tribes keep up the practice of war | 
by native feuds, which though often arising 

from the most trivial causes, are of the | 
most obstinate and bloodthirsty character. | 
Some weeks had been allowed for the chiefs 

of these tribes to send in their submission, 

but they had no thought of taking any such | 
craven step, and the small army was accord- | 


| ingly moved to the foot of the hills, and all 


ready on the 17th of May for attacking the 
strongholds of the mountaineers. The first 
victim of the war fell by Colonel Walmsley’s 
own hand, a night or two before the actual 
storming took place. Two Zouaves being 
missed from camp during the day, a small 
party of thirty men was sent out in the 
evening to look for them. Colonel Walmsley 
accompanied them for a little way, but was 
obliged to pause, and wait for their return, 
from the roughness of the roads : 


“Tt was a wild night, and a furious north-west 
wind was driving the seud across the face of the 
heavens, depriving us, from time to time, of the 
feeble light afforded by the moon. Our way, too, 
lying as it did up the cutting or ravine which I 
have already mentioned as forming the point 
@appui for our right flank, was rugged, and un- 
even, and dark; so much so, that I regretted 
having come out on horseback, although my 
horse was used to the mountain-paths and broken 
ravines of Algeira, as well as the rugged sheep- 
tracks of Wallachia and Roumelia, for he was an 
old comrade. Giving up the notion, therefore, of 
proceeding further on horseback, I turned out of 
the ravine as soon as I was able, and drawing 
bridle under the shade of a large fig-tree near its 
sides, I promised to await there the return of the 
patrol. The rolling of the loose stones, as the 
men stumbled along the rough path, or the crack- 
ling of branch or twig, as its snapping indicated 
their passage, grew more and more distant, and 
gradually all around me sank into deep silence. 

‘‘There was, as I have already said, but little 
light, and that little occasionally obscured by 
drifting clouds. Behind me was a dense, thick 
wall of prickly cacti: and the giant fig-tree threw 
a friendly shade over rider and horse, as I looked 
out over the plain. My horse was jet-black—not 
a white hair on his body, not an ounce of super- 
fluous steel on his trappings to reveal our where- 
abouts by its glancing in the moonlight; and 
used to long watches, besides having just come 
from a long, sharp ride, he stood like a statue in 
the deep shadow. About half-a-mile distant on 
the left lay the camp, its white tents hardly 
visible in the half-light ; on the right rose the 
mountains of the Beni Raten; while straight 
before me stretched the long reach of plain. It 
was precisely a situation to encourage reverie. 
What strange scenes these mountains had looked 
down upon! The Roman, the Turk, the Arab, 
and the Moor, had successively swept over the 
plains at their base, but had always been turned 
back by their rocky strength. The Emir Abd-el- 
Kader had sought their shelter, and the alliance 
of the unconquered tribes who peopled them. 
Now strange scenes would be enacted on their 
slopes within a few days or hours. There, biding 
their time, waiting but the word of their chief, 
lay a sleeping host, who weuld, before long, scale 
the mountains as victors, or leave their bones 
whitening in the sun. Thus I mused, impelled 
by the loneliness and strangeness of the situation, 
when, suddenly, my speculations were inter- 
rupted by the noise of a sharp crack in the brush- 
wood to my right. It sounded like the breaking 


of a larger branch than usual in giving passage to | 


a large body of some kind. The Kabyle prowlers 
were sure to be on the look-out ; panthers, too, 
nightly roved the plain ; so, unloosing my holster- 


| flaps, I listened attentively, and my eye endea- 


voured, with might and main, to pierce the dark- 
ness in the direction where I had heard the 
sound. 

‘* At last I thought I detected the waving of a 
bournous as the wearer emerged from the ravine, 


and slowly drew himself into the bordering thicket | 
—the same whose shade gave me shelter, and not 

more than fifty yards nearer the mountains than | 
Doubtless it was a Kabyle, | 


the spot where I was. 
and if so he had discovered me. It would have 
been easy for me to have cantered back to the 
camp, but that would draw on me the fire of the 


concealed party, and thus not only alarm the | 
sentries, and call out the guards, but mislead the | 


patrol, which would surely retrace its steps on 


hearing the firing. Some one I knew to be am- 
bushed within shot of me, but whether a solitary 
prowler or a large party I could not tell. Deter- 
mined to know something more before I retired, | 
reined my horse as far back as I could, until he 
touched the wall of cacti. Turning his head in 
the direction of the ambushed foe, so as to present 
as small a front as possible to their fire, while 
tightening my bridle-rein and slipping my hand 
into my holster I waited in patience. I had nota 
sword, but a six-barrelled Colt’s revolver should 
be a match for as many Kabyle muskets, and 
besides the thick darkness was in my favour. 

‘* Just then a heavy cloud swept over the moon’s 
disk. The ambushed Kabyles must have gained 
the spot they were endeavouring to reach ; they 
might be surrounding me. Howl longed for that 
cloud to pass by. Several seconds elapsed, 
appearing so many minutes to me, and still the 
dark mass of, leaden-coloured clouds threw moun- 
tain and plain into deep darkness. 

‘* Eagerly I bent forward to listen, endeavouring 
at the same time to discover whether my horse 
showed any signs of listening in the direction of 
the danger. It was of no use, the darkness was 
complete, second passed after second, and resolving 
on the very first light to put an end to my 
suspense, and to try the virtue of revolver versus 
musket, I tightened my grip of my horse, and 
drew him well together for the dash. Still the 
heavy cloud swept on, but as I gazed its edges 
lightened, the silver streak became more and more 
distinct as the powerful wind drove the dark mass 
before it; a few more seconds would end my 
uncertainty. The silver horn of the moon 
appeared, and as though the concealed foe had 
guessed my intention, its first appearance was 
greeted by a loud report from the niche, and a 
sudden start and contraction of the muscles of the 
horse under me told me he was hit. One touch of 
the spur and I was beside the lurking Kabyle. 
His dark eye glanced at me as he endeavoured to 
draw back the long gun which, thrust through the 
brushwood, and resting on it for the aim, was 
entangled in the thick prickly verdure. That 
look was his last, for the muzzle of my pistol must 
have touched his head as I drew the trigger, and 
he fell heavily forward on his face, the double- 
barrelled gun which he had just discharged, and 
which he had by the suddenness of my rush been 
unable to draw back with sufficient rapidity, fell 
clattering to the ground the moment after him.” 

On the 24th of May the attack was at 
length made, the Zouaves storming through 
the crowded ravines, and up the precipitous 
mountain steeps, with their well-known wild 
enthusiasm, carrying everything in front at 
the point of the bayonet, and leaving only 
sacked and burning villages in the rear. They 
had met with fierce opposition, and in general 
showed no mercy. 

Colonel Walmsley is something of an 
artist as well as a soldier, and carried his 
camera with him through the Kabyle passes. 
The following is certainly the most amusing 
adventure recorded in connection with his 
photographic studies : 

‘* At the close of the campaign, and after my 
| return to the neighbourhood of Algiers, it occurred 
| to me that I should like to send copies of what I 
had done to the wife of the Governor-General of 
| Algeria. They were in no way worthy her 
| acceptance, but they might pass muster as a 
| souvenir of the Marshal’s conquest. I had expe- 
| rienced much kindness at the hands of Marshal 

Randon and his staff; but in this attempt at least 
| ] was destined to make a bad return for it. My 
servant, a self-conceited, opinionated Frenchman, 
was the messenger I chose. The man had been @ 
soldier first, had passed through a variety of ser- 
vices, in all kinds of capacities ; had been valet to 
the late Marshal St. Arnaud; and at the date 
when I took him into my service, had fallen so 
low as to be a waiter at a third-rate inn. He was 
a most useful fellow, combining the qualities of a 
fair groom, a good valet, an excellent cook, wit 
| great honesty, and attachment to me; but, not- 
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withstanding all this, his inordinate self-conceit, 
and the vanity and foppishness of his disposition, 
had so annoyed me that I had been on the point 
of turning him away several times. 

“Clean in his person, foppish in his manner, 
spending every farthing he had on dress or 
jewellery—proud of himself, his horses, and his 
master—plastering his old, withered face with all 
kinds of filthy ointments to make himself look 
younger than he was—curling his hair studiously, 
and practising a thousand arts for the embellish- 
ment of his person ; yet he could sleep under a 
bush, go without his meals, or suffer any priva- 
tion when he saw it was necessary ; never neglect- 
ing to look out for the wants of his horses in the 
first place, and those of his master in the second. 

“But any description of my strange little ser- 
yant would be incomplete did I not mention one 

icular of his dress. Years ago, when passing 
through Paris, I had ordered myself a pair of long 
boots ; and the Parisian bootmaker, with all a 
Parisian’s ideas of such an article intended for 
hard service in the Crimea, had, I found, on my 
return supplied me with a pair of very handsome, 
well-made, patent-leather boots, reaching half- 
way up the thigh. Being useless to me, I had 
ut them on one side; and they now fell to the 
ot of my servant, who was perfectly enraptured 
by the possession of them. Being made for a 
person six feet high, and poor Frangois not ranging 


. above five, the patent-leather boots, which he kept 


bright as a mirror, became the predominant fea- 
ture, not only in his dress, but inthe man. He was 
literally all boots ; and attracted so much atten- 
tion in the streets of Algiers, that his name varied 
between that of Boots and that of the Marquis de 
Carabas. 

“Tt was to this conceited, but good-natured 
fellow, that one fine day I consigned a small 
parcel of photographs, together with my visiting 
card, for Madame la Comtesse Randon ; and the 
commission was executed. 

“Days passed on, and the circumstance was 
forgotten. I had never received any acknowledg- 
ment of their arrival, but then the things were 
hardly worth acknowledging. 

“One day I received the visit of a gentleman, 
an habitué at the Marshal's table; and after a 
little conversation, he broached the subject of his 
visit. ‘We were all seated at table last night,’ 
he said, ‘when Madame la Comtesse astonished 
us by remarking what a strange little man that 
English officer was ; and wondering whether it 
was the custom in England to pay visits, more 
particularly to the highest authorities in the 
colony, dressed up like a monkey in an enormous 
pair of boots! Ofcourse this produced a rejoinder 
on the part of the Marshal that you were not a 
little man, and did not wear long boots. The 
Countess persisted in her statement; and with so 
much obstinacy, that at last the truth broke on us.’ 

“Only fancy, dear reader, how mortified I felt 
when, on making inquiries, I found that my 
servant had, on leaving me, polished up his long 
boots to the very highest degree, curled his hair, 
put on his best shirt (at this time he had only 
two), and taking my best horse, decked it out 
with an old Turkish bridle and trappings, covered 
with silver crescents and stars. Dressed out in 
this absurd manner, the toe only of the bright 
boots inserted in the stirrup-iron, and the left arm 
akimbo, the hand resting on the left hip, he rode 
through Algiers, and proceeded to the Governor's 

dace. Arrived there, he drew in his bridle- 
Tein, sending up his packet of photographs and my 
card to the wife of the Governor. 

“The servants, most of them old African 
soldiers, were astonished at the gorgeous spectacle, 
and soon a message from the Countess caused the 
infatuated man to dismount and follow an usher 
into the interior of the palace. There, though not 
an ordinary reception-day, the kindness which has 
ever distinguished the Governor and his Lady 
towards English residents prompted her to receive 
What she believed to be the English officer. My 
Servant, too conceited to fancy there was any 
mistake, and too pleased to find his merit 
appreciated in so high a quarter, seated himself 
at the Countess’s request, and gravely pointed out 





the different objects worthy of notice in the Kabyle 
mountains. It was here he said, General Yussuff 
was encamped after the Beni Raten hills were 
carried. There lay MacMahon’s Brigade before 
the bloody day of Icheriden. In this spot, and 
under this very tree, the Marshal’s tent was 
pitched, when he received the chiefs of the 
conquered tribes. The man was quite able to do 
this, as he had assisted me in taking the views; and 
thus, while wondering at the pure French accent 
of the Englishman, and the strange dress he had 
chosen to make his visit in, still she knew an 
Englishman had proverbially a right to be 
eccentric, and she felt he had done his best to 
show kindness in sending the photographs, however 
uninteresting they might be. Accordingly she 
pardoned his folly ; and after some little further 
conversation, the man retired, perfectly satisfied 
with himself.” 

This work contains a great deal of new 
and interesting matter, given in a pleasant, 
graphic style, and some of our readers may 
be induced by Colonel Walmsley’s attractive 
description, to take a trip to Algeria, and visit 
the Kabyle mountains for themselves. 





The War Tiger. A Tale of the Conquest o 
China. By William Dalton. (Griffith 
Farran.) 


In speaking, not very long since, of the 
decline and fall of that once fashionable 
style of composition, the historical romance, 
and of the art of interweaving the inventions 
of fiction with recorded fact, so as to leave it 
uncertain where truth ended and fancy 
began, we were not prepared to see them 
assert their sway once more with advantage 
upon entirely new ground. As a Chinese 
historical romance this book is a new 
feature in literature. We were little disposed 
to anticipate much entertainment from a 
tale, connected with a people so unlikely to 
awaken our sympathies. But we have been 
agreeably disappointed in our anticipations. 

The author, who: has evidently made 
Chinese history and everything connected 
with the extraordinary people of China his 
peculiar study, has fixed upon the epoch which 
marked the fall of the last of the emperors 
of the Ming dynasty, and the reconquest of 
the land by the Tartars, as the historical 
basis on which his romance is built. The 
hero is a youth, the son of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who, as the owner of a large trading 
fleet, is looked upon as a sort of indepen- 
dent sea-king, and a person of weight and 
influence in the business of the empire. 
The adventures of this youth in his efforts 
to reach the throne and persuade the 
emperor of the treason that is under- 
mining his dynasty in his own court, his 
efforts to sustain the falling monarch, and 
his rescue of the princess, the emperor’s 
daughter, from a thousand difficulties and 
dangers, are the themes upon which the 
fictitious portion of the narrative is 
founded. 

As regards the information conveyed, more 
especially upon geographical and social sub- 
jects, this work reminds us of one which used 
to be placed in the hands of the young Greek 
student, when first treading classical ground. 
We mean the “Travels of Anacharsis.” The 
“War Tiger” is a sort of Anacharsis in 
China. But fortunately he is devoid of that 
pedantry, which was wont to smother our 
efforts to combine amusement with instruc- 
tion in our boyish days. The “ War Tiger” 
may thus be considered as a sort of Chinese 
Gil Blas. In its successful attempts to com- 
bine all phases of Chinese social life, and 
sniectllent scenes of historical personages, 





with stirring adventures, the book cannot 
but strike the reader as bearing considerable 
analogy to the celebrated work of Le Sage. 
The adventures follow one another perhaps 
somewhat too thickly, and are too much 
confined to repetitions of imprisonment and 
dangers, and wonderful hair-breadth escapes. 
But it is very probable that the younger 
generation, for whose delectation the work is 
more especially intended, will consider such 
remarks absurdly hypercritical, and be far 
from fearmg monotony in interest. The 
course of the story is also occasionally 
arrested by pleasant information upon man- 
ners and manufactures, social policy, and 
religious feelings; and the manner in which 
these topics are dovetailed into numerous 
adventures, reflects great credit on the 
author’s ingenuity and tact. 

Highly interesting to many readers will 
be the numerous allusions to the progress 
of Christianity in China. The young hero 
is himself a Christian, carefully educated 
by a parent converted by missionaries : 
and his Christian feelings are constantly 
contrasted with the vague, rude, and 
ignorant ideas of another Chinese youth, 
who having been rescued by him from 
death, accompanies him throughout as a 
devoted, trusty servant, and is intended, 
it would seem, as a sort of comic 
personage to relieve the more serious 
character of the hero. In this latter respect, 
however, the intention is a failure; for 
the unhappy, good-hearted Chow is never 
very funny in what he says; and over his 
misfortunes and distresses, although they are 
frequently grotesque, it would be difficult to 
raise a laugh. As acontrast in feeling tothe 
Christian boy he serves his turn admirably ; 
and the manner in which he exemplifies the 
confusion of ideas produced among the 
ignorant natives by conflicting religious 
opinions, the gross superstitions, and the 
disrespect for the very gods they worship, is 
well contrived and executed. 

The author represents Wey-t-song, the 
last emperor of the Ming dynasty—whose 
defeat by rebels, and death, form the main 
features of the more immediately historical 
portion of the narrative—as having, at the 
beginning of his reign, befriended the Chris- 
tian missionaries, and allowed the erection 
of Christian places of worship. He is placed 
before us, however, as a weak, wavering 
prince, swayed by designing courtiers, and 
misled by them for the advantage of their 
own policy to depose governors favourable 
to the Christians. The persecution of the 
Christians is represented as one of the 
great levers of Chinese politics, and made 
to rise or fall as suits the purposes of 
the dominant party. In one of the scencs 
which pass at the court of the Emperor, 
Li-kong, the favourite courtier, but who 
complots the downfall of Wey-t-song, 
denounces the Christians as the fomenters 
of his own conspiracy, when on the point of 
being discovered, and excites the Emperor 
to cause an edict “to go forth through the 
earth, that every Christian dog be exter- 
minated.” In his zeal to prove the truth of 
his allegations, however, the traitor produces 
a chaplet of beads, and other Christian 
emblems, as the “mysterious symbols and 
secret marks used by the initiated in the 
great conspiracy.” This incident produces 
an unexpected change. The Emperor, who 
had “ made himself master of the mysteries 
and symbols of the Christian religion, and 
was thus far beyond his nobles in intelli- 
gence,” recognises their real nature and the 
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falsehood of the allegation ; and, for a while, 
the traitor is foiled. 

Among the more striking bits of his- 
torical romance, we may cite the storm- 
ing of the palace of Pekin by the rebels, 
headed by ee and the death of the 
Emperor by his own hand. Whether true 
in detail, as far as regards the minute 
description of the Palace of Pekin or not, 
these scenes are artistically elaborated. 
Not less stirring and curious, with res- 
pect to the unsettled religious feelings of 
the Chinese, is the description of the inva- 
sion of a temple and the destruction of the 
idol by a mob of common people, instigated 
by an innkeeper, whose daughter, spite of 
his offerings to the god, had died. Far less 
probable and natural are many of the adven- 
tures, less immediately connected with the 
historical portion of the book. 

It is, however, in his incidental descrip- 
tions of manners, modes of punishment, 
religious ceremonials, curious _ traditions, 
and social institutions—all of which are art- 
fully made to serve the purposes of the 
story—that the author more especially 
shines. A chapter upon the antiquity and 
uses of pagodas, one of which is made to 
become a place of refuge and the scene of a 
wonderful escape of the young hero, in one 
of his complicated adventures, is full of in- 
terest. In all matters concerning natural 
history, the “Family Robinson Crusoe” 
never dove-tailed into a story so much 
instruction, although we must admit that 
the incident of the destruction of a terrific 
serpent by a musk deer seems to our 
ignorance to trench slightly upon the attri- 
butes of Munchausen. 

How the young “War Tiger,” anglic? 
“ soldier,” is happy in his fortunes and his 
loves at last, after all his dangers and 
escapes, we leave to be unravelled by the 
author himself. 








Un Débat sur VInde au Parlement Anglais. 
Par Le Comte de Montalembert. (W. 
Jebb.) 

ENGLISHMEN have suffered so little from the 

excesses of tyranny, that they are commonly 

temperate and impartial in their judgment 
of tyrants. No century of debasement and 
oppression has burnt into the popular mind 
the image ofa Nero or an Alva. No memo- 

ries of a freer epoch keep alive, beneath a 

‘surface of sullen submission, the embers of 
political hatred. No man yet lives in this 
country, who has seen the day when freedom 
of thought, speech, or action unaccompanied 
by violence, could be persecuted with success 
or with impunity. The period in which our 
liberties were really at stake is so remote, 
that the characters by whom they were 
assailed have come down to us softened and 
mellowed by the distance of time, and robbed 
of their most odious features. Moreover 
the traditions of tyranny in this country are 
not wholly bad. The abuse was cut off 
before its corrupting influences had begun 
to work or its real character to be appreciated. 

Many men of the noblest character were 

in consequence found beneath its banners, 


much that all men think excellent. 
ever was good in the anti-popular party 


farther we are removed from it. The evil 
measures of the Stuarts have perished with 
them—the generosity which clung to their 
decay let us hope is imperishable. 


But of more weight than all, perhaps, is the 
circumstance that in England we have 
triumphed over the foe. That absolutism, for 
a few short years possible, but never pro- 
bable, is to us in the position of a beaten 
enemy. This feeling of security has left us 
free to sympathise with its ruined fortunes. 

This fortune gave what virtue could not give, 
And bade the tyrant die, the martyr live. 

Of all the free countries in the world, then, 
there is none where the actions of absolute 
sovereigns are more sure of dispassionate 
consideration than in England. The men 
who redeemed our own liberties had no fan- 
ciful theories about the rights of men. They 
knew that government must often do un- 

opular acts. They knew, therefore, the 
Riteieesasn to which rulers are entitled. 
The same spirit is predominant in England 
to the present day; and we trust, therefore, 
that we are secure from the temptation of 
judging any prince or potentate either 
harshly or precipitately. But we say with 
sincerity, that our sensation on hearing of 
the prosecution of M. de Montalembert, in 
consequence of the publication of the essay 
which stands at the head of our article, was 
one of most painful disappointment. We 
had been weak enough to hope that 
perhaps after all the imperial regime might 
result in the amelioration of France, into 
whatever hands her destinies might ulti- 
mately be committed. That that unhappy 
country, like a man in a fever, did require 
to be held down till the symptoms of vio- 
lence had abated, is, we think, indisputable. 
Without, therefore, entertaining any opinion 
of Louis Napoleon substantially different 
from our contemporaries, we felt inter- 
ested in the welfare of his government till 
its allotted work had been fulfilled. And, 
mindful of the recent cordiality between the 
French and English governments, and the 
friendly disposition towards us which the 
Emperor has exhibited, we hoped that for 
his own sake he might see the propriety of 
conciliating, rather than exasperating, such 
Frenchmen as M. de Montalembert. Such, 
however, is unfortunately not the case ; and 
from the extremely slender grounds of com- 
plaint afforded by the present pamphlet, it 
would almost seem that the government of 
the Emperor has been courting, rather than 
avoiding, an occasion of offence. 


If, however, the Emperor has elected to be 
all that his worst enemies represent him, 
it is easy to understand why M. de Monta- 
lembert should be the object of his unrelent- 
ing hatred. The fiercest republican that ever 
put hand to a barricade is not so dangerous 
to the cause of brute force as he who appeals 
to the sanctity of law and the inalienable 
rights of intelligence. But more than that, 
the government of the Emperor well 


—that if the Empire falls, it falls to 
make way for the if 
consequence the doctrines of M. de Mon- 





talembert are distinguished by a practi- 


cality which many of his opponents want. 


| In the third place, the author of this essay is 
ons | a formidable rival for the favour of the priest- 
and it is for ever coupled in our minds with | 


What- | 


hood, whom the Emperor has striven to 
convert into a bulwark of his throne. From 


f | this point of view, then, the prosecution is 
comes out in bolder relief, and whatever was | 
bad retires farther into the shade, the | 


obvious enough, and we can do nothing but 
accept it as a declaration that the Emperor 


has lost all hope of recommending his 


dynasty to the higher order of minds in 
rance, and that he has elected to play out 


| the desperate game of a military tyranny 





onarchy, and that in| 


unsupported by the prestige of conquest, by 
the arts of literature, or even by the self. 
interest of any one class in the community, 

The essay which has given rise to this step 
consists of 117 pages, about one-third smaller 
than the pages of the Quarterly Review. It 
was published in a French periodical entitled 
the Correspondant, and was written after the 
author had been present at the great Card- 
well debate of last May. It may be divided 
roughly into three parts. The first, after 
some general observations and sarcastic 
allusions to the French government, pro- 
ceeds to discuss the colonial policy of this 
country, as compared with that of France and 
Spain ; and also treats at some length on 
the Indian revolt, the causes that led to it, 
and the character of British rule in India. We 
may say briefly that the author does justice 
to us in all particulars, and that his pages 
contain some very interesting observations 
on the comparative progress of Protestantism 
in India, and Catholicism in Algiers. He, 
however, considers that in our treatment of 
the rebel Sepoys, “the just measure of 
repression has been exceeded,” and that the 
English gentlemen present “ ought to have 
known how to resist the odieuses excitations 
de la Presse Anglo-Indienne.” 

Having thus paved the way for the main 
object of his essay, M. de Montalembert 
takes us at once to the “ first days of May.” 
But before plunging into the debate, he de- 
votes a few pages to the downfall and the 
character of Lord Palmerston—pages both 
eloquent and just, but containing nothing of 
sufficient novelty to justify quotation. His 
appreciation of the state of parties in Eng- 
land could only have been gained by long 
personal acquaintance with English political 
life, and from aptitude for seizing on points 
characteristic of great parliamentary states- 
men. 

There is, we think, a slight mistake in the 
passages which seem to imply that the old 
Palmerstonian Whigs are naturally more 
liberal than the Derbyites. A mistake very 
natural to a foreigner, but one that should 
be carefully pointed out. He then sketches 
the state of Oude, and the circumstances 
attending Lord Canning’s proclamation and 
Lord Ellenborough’s dispatch. 

From this point his description of the 
debate becomes extremely interesting and 
animated, and his account of the Derby Day 
inserted between the beginning of it and the 
night of the famous “thaw,” is one of the 
most humorous and graphic bits of writing 
with which we are acquainted. tm 

He then pays a compliment to Mr. Disractt 
on his behaviour in such exciting circum 
stances—and on the skill and the moderation 


_ with which he used his victory. ‘The moral 
| results of the debate he sums up in most 
| eloquent language, and so concludes the 
knows that republican France is a dream | 


second and principal division of his essay. 
The third is devoted to a consideration 
of the internal and external condition of 
England: in the former he sees nothing to 
alarm him. Public opinion is strong enouga 
to defy even the influence of a free and am- 


bitious press, and to remind it of its 


duties, as soon as it ventures to exceed them- 
The guarantee of our domestic stability he 
finds in the important fact, that all our great 
national movements have proceeded from 
the middle classes. 

Space and time equally compel us 0 
draw this notice to a close. It is, we should 
think, its general tone that has in reality 
given offence to Louis Napoleon ; though it 
is necessary to pick out particular passag® 
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on which to ground the prosecution. The 
passages pitched upon for this purpose 
relate chiefly to the mischief of universal 
suffrage, and to the fetters imposed upon 
the Press. ‘The prosecution, as we have 
already stated, must be received as a distinct 
intimation, that now all freedom of thought 
js undisguisedly proscribed. And not only 
this, but also, that such freedom of thought 
cannot employ itself on a more distasteful 
subject than the praises of England. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Sylvan Holts Daughter. By Holme Lee. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co. 1858.) 

WE are not sure that the author of this really 
good novel brings out its purpose with quite 
sufficient clearness. It may be merely an exem- 
plification of the evil effects of dark and gloomy 
passions, uncurbed and unchastened; but we 
incline to think there was an idea of conveying a 
double lesson, and, whilst inculeating the one we 
have just alluded to, of illustrating at the same 
time the way in which an honest and good heart 
will gradually overcome the depressing and de- 
moralising effects of irregular temper, and the 
good angel steadily drive out, or at any rate sub- 
due, the bad. Throughout all the career of 
Sylvan Holt’s daughter, or rather through all 
of it that is important to the development and 
formation of her character, the antagonism of two 
principles is constantly displayed—the fierce, stern, 
relentless sensitiveness which she inherits from 
her father, and the strong, honest, loving com- 
mon sense which is her own. The alternate 
successes of these opposite ingredients in her 
character, and the ultimate triumph of the latter 
furnish the materials for the tale. 

Sylvan Holt in early life married a lady of 
great beauty, who had been forced by her parents 
to unite herself to him solely on account of his 
wealth, her heart being of course some one else’s. 
The young couple were not long in finding out 
that they hated each other; and, within a very 
short time after the birth of a child—the heroine 
of the story—Mrs. Holt eloped with her real 
lover, and fled abroad. The enraged husband 
pursued and overtook them, and in his wrath and 
fury stabbed the lover before his wife’s eyes. The 
wife of course went mad, and was placed in con- 
finement. All this took place years before the 
tale begins : this is Sylvan Holt’s ‘“‘ skeleton.” 
We now find him ensconced somewhat like a 
badger in its earth in an ancient house in the 
North of England, and maintaining the regulation 
misanthropic aspect to every one about him, 
except his daughter, whom he passionately loves, 
and an excellent lady of the neighbourhood, who 
had won his heart by nursing Margaret through a 
fever. Mrs. Joan Clervaux’s is the only house in 
Mirkdale at which Margaret visits, and here she 
meets with a merry young nephew of the lady’s, 
who very naturally falls - in love with the 
wild rustic beauty, but, finding no reciprocity, 
joins his regiment in India, and, though he re- 
appears towards the close of the story, ceases to 
occupy any important position in it. Margaret, 
reared in almost utter isolation, and her means of 
mstruction confined to reading the Bible and 
Rollin’s History to her father, and chatting with 
a faithful creature of the broad provincial stamp, 


—which seems now to have become fashionable | 


among the attendants on heroines of romance— 
very naturally grows up a wild, half-tamed being, 
of extreme beauty both of mind and character, but 
with no cultivation, and little or no wish for it. 
Two events occur which change the whole current 
of her ideas—the first, her mother’s death, which 
throws open the cupboard door, and she for the first 
time becomes aware of the skeleton, and finds 
herself at once an heiress and the child of a mother 
who had brought disgrace on her family; the 
other, the arrival in the neighbourhood of a Col. 
Fielding, a high-minded sensible man of the 
world, between whom and herself an attachment 
immediately springs up—we should observe 
parenthetically that Mrs, Clervaux had been the 


medium of introducing her to the neighbouring 
families—but simultaneously there also springs 
up in her such a bitter and furious indignation 
against her dead mother that even ‘her stern father 
who had buried his wrath in his wife’s grave is 
appalled. 

Margaret now proceeds, for the sake of her 
position and her future husband, to repair as 
energetically as may be the deficiencies in her 
education, and in due time is married to the 
colonel. Her husband introduces her to his 
family by whom she is coldly received—for a 
season—until her assiduous and affectionate 
attentions to them on the occasion of a dan- 
gerous accident to her husband develop the 
beauties of her character and win their hearts. 
But Col. Fielding has his skeleton too. Some 
years before he had been desperately in love with 
one Frances Stanley, who, however, had been 
forced into a marriage with a wealthier rival, but 
the rival is dead and Frances Hamilton free, with 
her love as strong as ever, and the Fieldings think 
the colonel should have married her instead of 
Margaret, in spite of his protestations that his 
first love is quite dead. It need hardly be added 
that this first love of her husband had been kept 
from Margaret, and is only accidentally discovered 
by her after her marriage. She has met and 
formed a sincere affection for her guondam rival, 
and again exhibits fine traits of character, this 
time in generously stifling jealous feelings and 
cheerfully acquiescing in Mrs. Hamilton be- 
coming a neighbour. 

But the latter is sinking under consumption 
and goes abroad to die; from her deathbed she 
writes to Col. Fielding a letter which fills him 
with an agony of longing to see her once more 
before she dies. Afraid, however, to communicate 
his desire to his wife, he takes the imprudent and 
cowardly step of feigning a journey to town, and 
starts instead for Nice. The journey, however, 
and its object are discovered by Margaret, and at 
once the same bitter fury of indignation takes 
possession of her which came on her when she 
discovered her mother’s disgrace; she ‘‘ desires 
never to see her husband again,” and a separation 
is the consequence, the colonel going out immedi- 
ately to India. Time, however, the breaking out 
of the Affghan war, and her father’s sudden death, 
furnish Sylvan Holt’s daughter with food for 
reflections of a chastening kind, which end in her 
setting on foot a reconciliation and joining her 
husband in India, whence, at the close of the war, 
they return to lead a life of uninterrupted use- 
fulness and happiness at home. 

The above sketch will enable our readers to 
judge how ample opportunity is furnished by the 
incidents for developing the antagonism we set 
out by describing ; we have only room to add that 
the idea is well and ably worked out. The tone 
of the book is healthy and natural, the social 
lessons inculeated useful and important, and the 
language exceedingly happy and well chosen. 


| 
| 





| Sham! A Novel written in Earnest. 
Friswell. (Blayney & Fryer.) 
BELONGING to a knot of clever young writers, who 
mingle a good deal of satirical sharpness with a 
| little honey of sentiment, and who, for the most 
| part, take Mr. Thackeray as their model, Mr. 
| Hain Friswell exhibits all the characteristics of 
the guild of which he is a member. He is un- 
doubtedly possessed of a certain kind of faculty, 
and writes with an honest purpose ; but he is an 
imitator, and, though his exemplar is one of the 
finest wits of the age, we are not entirely satisfied 
with the result, inasmuch as the greatest genius 
does not look well in reflection. We confess, also, 
that we are somewhat tired of the small professed 
satirists, who lately have been a little too per- 
tinacious in their vocation. It is rather doubtful 
whether the world will be bettered by constantly 
reaching that there is nothing but pretence in 

ife—that everything is a hollow imposture. The 
position is not true, or, at best, is only a pro- 
digious exaggeration of the truth ; and it is not a 
healthy sign in our literature when so many 
young writers—men in the freshness of their 


By Hain 











| fiery recriminations. 





early life—affect a smiling cynicism and a 
gay despondency. To whose influence is to 
be attributed this morbid turn which our recent 
light literature has taken, we cannot stop to 
inquire ; but we are persuaded that the minor 
satirists of the day will completely fail in their 
object of making men and women sincere by per- 
petually telling them they are hypocrites. 

We put forth these remarks in the interests 
both of society and of literature, and not out of 
any disrespect to Mr. Friswell, who, we repeat, is 
evidently animated with a good purpose. He is 
no disbeliever in, nor sneerer at, abstract virtue ; 
un the contrary, he reverences whatever is noble 
and generous. But, finding a great deal of ‘‘ sham” 
in the world, he has leapt to the somewhat hasty 
conclusion that there is very little else, as far as 
the conduct of individuals is concerned. He has 
a perhaps unfortunate familiarity with the town 
side of life; and, while heartily scorning its 
meanness and folly, has suffered it too much to 
give colour to his views of human nature. You 
might imagine while reading his book that he has 
no idea of there being any such thing as the 
country, or as the modifications of character to be 
found there. Everything tastes of the gas; his 
ultima Thule isa suburb. Mr. Friswell’s picture 
of life is therefore only a sectional view; yet the 
reader is always given to understand that it is a 
complete presentment of the age. 

Captain Smooth, the chief character, if we may 
not call him the hero, of the story, is a thoroughly 
selfish, worldly-minded man—a follower of Lord 
Chesterfield, though originally a barber, and after- 
wards a private in the army, from which humble 
position he has risen by good luck to be an 
officer. He has been entrapped into a marriage 
with an Irish adventuress, whom he believes to be 
an heiress, while she believes him to be a gentle- 
man of family and fortune. Both are tricked, for 
each is penniless. They part, after a scene of 
The Captain afterwards 
makes love to another young lady, who subse- 
quently discovers the existence of the Irish wife, 
and exposes Smooth’s perfidy in a burst of scorn 
and passion. He is subsequently arrested 
for a debt of forty pounds; and here, while in 
a dangerous fever, he is visited by his wife, who 
(very inconsistently, considering the previous 
sketch of her character, and the furious execrations 
she has uttered against him who is at once her 
dupe and her betrayer,) befriends her husband, and 
pours forth on him the full torrent of her love. 
They again live together; but the Captain, 
restored to health and liberty, deserts Mrs. 
Smooth for a mistress, who at length deserts 
him, and he never again sees his wife till he is om 
his death-bed, when each forgives the other, and 
the reprobate expires, repentant and religious. 

The character of Smooth is, in a great degree, 
a copy of Sir John Chester in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge ;” 
but it is well and shrewdly pourtrayed in many 
respects. Very violent, however, is the supposi- 
tion that a man of such humble origin should be 
able, after his arrival at maturity, to acquire all 
the external address and accomplishments of a 
Chesterfieldian man of fashion, including a know- 
ledge of French and Italian, of polite literature, 
and of the cultivated tastes of aconnoisseur. But 
this is not the worst fault in the conception. The 
greater part of the Captain’s villanous career is 
related by himself to his son—related, not in any 

aroxysm of remorse and as a solemn warning, 
but coolly, pleasantly, as a pattern for the young 
man to follow, though the narration includes x 
repetition of several denunciatory speeches ad- 
dressed to the narrator by his victims, and the 
record of his own discomfiture on more than one 
occasion. This is a monstrous defiance of truth 
and nature, and throws great doubt on Mr. 
Friswell’s capacity as an interpreter of human 
feelings and actions. The sketch of Captain. 
Smooth’s brother Benjamin would also be good, 
but for a contradiction almost os absurd. 
This man is the very antipodes of his kinsman. 
He is a sincere, honest-hearted Puritan, of good 
faculties, but scarcely any education; and 
also (shade of Praise God Barebones !) an admirer 
of the prize ring ! 
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Another fault in the work is a great confusion 
The narrative is some- 
times autobiographical, and sometimes not, and 
wanders from the one form to the other in a way that 
is highly perplexing to the reader. The incidental 
essay-writing (of which there is a great deal) is 
occasionally trite, but is often airy and sparkling ; 
and, if we cannot compliment the author on pro- | I 
ducing a work of art, we can at least assert that | class, with this prime merit—that his information 


of personal pronouns. 


he has written a tolerably clever tale. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Loyal Heart ; or the Trappers. By Gustave & 


Aimard. Translated by William Robson. 


among the prairies and forests of the Far West, 


very similar of course to the numerous works by —— S ee 
Fenimore Cooper and others, which have made | Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Ipswich : Barton & Co.) 


the sly, sententious red Indian and the roving, 


Uy . wed > ee 
truculent white hunter, heroes of romance. The | form of Letters, addressed to ‘‘the Muscle and 
little work before us, however, puts forth a more 
than ordinary claim to our attention in the cir- 
eumstance, mentioned by the translator in the 


preface, that the author spent more than fifteen 


years among the scenes he describes, traversing 


the continent of America from the States to the 
Horn, and encountering an almost incredible 


number of perils and adventures in the course of 


his travels. As might be expected, a strong spice 
of characteristic romance savours the whole 
volume. The proprietor of a large farm in one 
of the Mexican states (1817) punishes his son, a 
wild lad, for the crimes of gambling, arson, and 
murder, by carrying him into a remote part of the 
wilderness, and there abandoning him. 
boy’s mother, wild with grief, sets out to seek her 
son in company with a faithful servant ; all three 
disappear, baffling every attempt to recover them. 
Years afterwards, the father, actuated by a kind 
of remorse for the peculiar punishment he had 


inflicted—the young rascal richly deserved hang- | 
ing—organises an expedition into the forests with | 


the secret hope of discovering some trace or tidings 
of the lost ones. 
have met; the former has become a mighty 
hunter and trapper, with the soubriquet of Loyal 
Heart, and is endeavouring, by a life of chivalric 
uprightness and active benevolence, to atone for 
his early crimes. The various adventures, immi- 


nent perils, and hair-breadth escapes of the party | 


among the ferocious Indians, and other dangers of 
forest and prairie, furnish stirring incidents, 
whilst the loves of Loyal Heart and a niece of his 
father’s, who accompanies the expedition, and the 
reunion of the long-separated father, mother, and 
son, supply the tenderer parts of the romance. 
The translation is generally well done, though it 
is not entirely free from the too common defect of 
literal rendering of idiomatic expressions. It 
‘would, perhaps, be ill-natured to suggest that the 
author is at all indebted to the ‘‘ Prairie” for his 
character of a herbalising doctor, but there is at 
any rate a very close parallelism between M. 
Aimard’s Savant and Dr. Battius. On the whole, 
we feel confident that this little book will form a 
welcome addition to our Railway Literature, and 
that, in spite of the “‘insane cart horse,” of the 
exact size of the late lamented Chuney, which 
adorns the cover. 


Curiosities of Science: Past and Present. By 
John Timbs. (Kent & Co.) Our old acquaint- 
ance, the indefatigable collector of ‘‘Things not 
Generally Known,” and the equally indefatigable 
editor of the ‘‘ Year Book of Facts,” here presents 
the world with a most ample collection of the 
“Curiosities of Science.” They are not a bad 
ge age to the ‘Curiosities of Literature.” 
Like the celebrated work of the elder Disraeli, 
the industry of Mr. Timbs suggests to the 


memory many a fact either half-forgotten or | 


buried in mounds of books that it would occupy 
hours upon hours to disentomb. Yet the collec- 


tion preserves some degree of order and method, | 


theugh it would be 


ifficult to define exactly 
what. 


It commences for instance with a 


om at the science of the ancient world, and 
nishes with the latest information about Donati’s 
Comet ; yet, the plan is not chronological ; but the 





ns n (Rout- | Natural and Experimental Science. 
ledge.) A spirited sketch of life and adventure | 


The | 


Meanwhile, the son and mother | 





intermediate space is filled with an infinite number 
of detached and separate seraps of knowledge, con- 
stituting an amazing mass of desultory reading. 
Whatever may be said against such reading, and 
we would be the last to encourage the habit 
specifically, there are some minds that imbibe 
more information by this than by any other mode. 
Mr. Timbs is a judicious compiler for this. large 


is sound, and he quotes his authorities. The 
volume mainly relates to Astronomy and Meteor- 
ology ; Geology and Paleontology ; Physical Geo- 
raphy, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, and 
lectricity ; but another is promised, to include 


Letters to Brother John on Life, Health, and 
Disease. By Edward Johnson, M.D. (London: 


| This is the sixteenth edition of a treatise in the 


Manhood of England” the working classes, by a 
physician at Great Malvern. The main recom- 
mendations are temperance and exercise. The 
necessity of these virtues is obvious, but they are 
too much neglected by all classes under pleas more 
or less fallacious. All who read these letters, 
which are written in familiar language, will find 
every objection brushed away with unsparing 
vigour, and a vast amount of sound information 
supplied for keeping the bodily frame in health 
and strength. 

Light for the Path of Life. Designed by Samuel 
Stavesley. (Griffith & Farran.) Select passages 
from the Holy Scriptures are here inscribed on 
illuminated pages in a style and with a taste 
that we have never seen surpassed and seldom 
equalled in typographic art. Prepared mainly 
with a view to the approaching season, when gifts 
and souvenirs are popularly supposed to be more 
in vogue than at any other period of the year, 
here is a little work in all respects worthy to be 
given and worthy to be accepted. The Scriptures 
selected will be found in deed and in truth 
‘*Light for the Path of Life.” 

A Biographical Sketch of Sir Isaae Newton. 
(Grantham: Ridge & Son.) This sketch of the 
great philosopher is drawn in a pious spirit of 
veneration. There is nothing in it that was not 
known before, but it revives our recollection of 
many interesting minor points in his distinguished 
career in a very agreeable way. Lord Brougham’s 
| oration at the inauguration of the statue at 
| Grantham and some of the speeches made on that 

occasion are added. The book, in fact, was 

written with a view to that event, and it appears 
to have succeeded, for the copy before us professes 
to be a second edition. But the publishers, we 
think, have made a mistake in charging for it so 
much as two shillings. 
Audi Alteram Partem. 
tative to his Constituents. By Major-General 
Thompson, M.P. (A. W. Bennett.) These let- 
ters, which extend from the 15th June, 1857, 
to August, 1858, are an epistolary photograph of 
our parliamentary proceedings in that interval, in 
many respects from an original, but thoroughly 
practical point of view. In racy idiom, with 
infinite power of illustration, and with an enviable 
facility in painting word-pictures, the author of 
the well-known Catechism of the Corn Laws 
plainly tells all he thinks concerning our legis- 
lators and their talk during the last session. If 
we were politicians we might perhaps object to 
some of his convictions. We might even call in 
question the fact implied by the title given to the 
volume. But, happily not being politicians, nor 
wishing to be, we still can enjoy the honesty of 
purpose, the vigorous language, and the manly 
, humour which pervade the gallant old general’s 
epistles to his Bradford constituents, and wish he 
may long be spared so to enrich the political 
literature of the country. 

Sketches from the Heart and Songs for the Country. 
By L. J. (Aylott & Son.) As may be expected 
from the title, this is a poetical collection. It is 
rather below than above the average of its class ; 
but some of the rhymes are pretty, and the senti- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Letters of a Represen- 


The Tax upon Paper. The Case Stated for its 
Immediate Repeal. (Ridgway.) This pamphlet 
contains the entire history of the Paper Tax, from 
its imposition. by William III., and we trust 
that a last edition will be published, containing 
the ‘‘ numbers on division” when the impost was 
finally abolished by the faithful Commons of 
Victoria the First. In a short compass the whole 
case is set out, the injustice of the tax and its 
equal impolicy are clearly shown ; all the argy. 
ments, large and small, of the few who uphold it 
are conclusively and epigrammatically answered - 
and, in short, the little book is a complete armoury 
for the champions who have devoted themselyes 
to the destruction of this tyrannical, illogical, and 
mischievous enemy to literature and to education, 
The campaign will hardly be a very long one: a 
cause that arrays Mr, Dirsaeli and Mr. Bright 
side by side, sends Lerd John Manners into the 
same lobby with General Thompson, and gets 
Mr. Beresford counted with Mr. Milner Gibson, 
must have in it solving elements too powerful not 
to crumble an unrighteous tax, which is at once a 
fiseal crime and an executive blunder. 


We have received No. 7 (for November) of Messrs, 
Silver's ‘‘ Emigration Guide to Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape, the Canadas, Vancouver's 
Island, and British Columbia.” It is a sort of 
‘* Bradshaw” to each of those dependencies, in- 
dispensable to those who contemplate removing 
from their native land. Mr. Whitfield has pub- 
lished No. 19 of the ‘Unitarian Pulpit,” con. 
taining three sermons. ‘Codrus, King of 
Albans,” a tragedy, by Richard Neal, has been 
published by Messrs. 8S. Low, Son, & Co. The 
controversies upon the Confessional have induced 
Mr. Hatchard to publish a small pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Wrong and the Right.” Mr. 
Hatchard has also published a small work, en- 
titled ‘‘The Bible History of Satan.” Mr. Tweedie 
has issued ‘‘ William Simon; a Fragmentary 
Tale, and other Poems,” full of good feeling ; and 
& very comprehensive ‘‘Memorandum for Re- 
organising the Indian Army,” has been published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., for Colonel Boileau, 
of the Bengal Engineers. 
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{ADVERTISEMENT. |—As a CHRISTMAS PRESENT, or an 
elegant Birth-day Gift to a Lady, “The Ladies’ Treasury,” 
Vols. I. and II. are most appropriate. They form beau- 
tiful volumes for the drawing-room table. They contain 
not only a series of the finest engravings on wood ever 
executed, but the literary contents are highly entertaining 
and instructive. ‘The most comprehensive and easily-to- 
be-aequired lessons in French and German are given. 
Instructions in lady’s needle and other works, under the 
direction of Mrs. Warren, surpass everything hitherto 
published, and for beauty and elegance of design may be 
appropriately denominated Fine Art for ladies. There are 
directions for making flowers in paper and in wax. The 
articles on ‘‘ Conduct and Carriage,” and ‘‘ Wedded Life,”’ 
by a Lady of Fashion, are of the utmost importance to all 
ladies who desire to be correct in their intercourse with 
society. Dr. Dearlove’s “‘ Letters to a Lady,’’ and Aunt 
Deborah’s Receipt Book, give valuable directions as to 
domestic matters. The entertaining portion consists of 
tales of a high order, including “ Lucy Blair,’”’ ‘‘ Unmean- 
ing Attentions,”’ “‘ The Luckless Flirt,’’ ‘‘The Old Bache- 
lor,” &c. Each volume contains about 130 illustrations. 
Price, in handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. each; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 


or the two volumes bound in one for 14s., or gilt edges, | 


lis. London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


{ApvertisEmENT.|—As a CHkIsTMAs Girt, superb in 
appearance, and magnificently illustrated, “‘ John Cassell’s 
Art Treasures Exhibition ’’ cannot be surpassed. It forms 
a splendid Volume, 520 pages, imperial Svo., and contains 
230 Engravings, executed in the highest style of art. 
Bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges, it is published at 
the very moderate price of 8s. 6d. No conception can be 


formed, from any written description, of the variety and | 


beauty of the illustrations. The chefs d’ euvres of the Great 
Masters, including Wilkie, Landseer, Westall, Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Wilkie, Gainsborough, Constable, 


Millais, Leslie, Lance, Burnett, Stone, Elmore, &c. ; also, | 
A. Durer, Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Claude Lorrain, | 


P. Potter, Ostade, Berghem, Jordaens, Cuyp, Ruysdael, 
Oudry, &. &c., are faithfully reproduced. Letterpress 
descriptions of the Engravings, and interesting Memoirs 
of the Artists, accompany the Illustrations. London: 
Keyt & Co., Paternoster Row. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


1859 — ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
* &., XC. 


warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the 
Same as if the full price were paid. Copy the address. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A political mission is an event not strictly 
Within the range of our remark. But Mr. Glad- 
stone's departure for the Ionian Isles is marked 
by a circumstance that brings the incident within 
literary ken. The idea of despatching this 
accomplished Greek scholar to investigate Greek 
gnevances originated with another distinguished 
classical scholar and author, the writer of the 


| ably asked, ‘‘If the process is as valuable as 


2d. discount in the 1s. allowed by | 
8. & T. GILBERT, Free-Trade Bookseller, 4, Copthall | 
Buildings, back of the Bank of England, B.C. All | 


“Last Days of Pompeii,” who fortunately 
happens also to be Colonial Secretary. We are 
enabled to state that Sir Bulwer Lytton is entitled | 
to the entire credit of thus employing the skilled | 
and judicial intellect of Mr. Gladstone. 

The late professor of painting in the Royal 
Academy has announced that he is engaged on a 
life of the first President of the Academy. Mr. 
Leslie has published a good artist-like life of | 
Constable the landscape painter ; but he has a far | 
more difficult task before him in writing a life of 
our great portrait painter. The life of Reynolds 
has already been written by two or more Acade- 
micians, by Malone, Cunningham, Beechy, and 
others. Still there is ample room for another 
memoir ; but it ought to be a better, as well as a 
newer one. And though it is of course as a | 
painter, and, in a measure, the founder of the 
British school of painting, he is chiefly to be 
considered, it will not do to regard Reynolds as a 
painter merely. The chosen associate of Burke, 
Johnson, Goldsmith; the man around whose 
table so large a portion of the mind of his time was 
accustomed to assemble, has a literary and social 
side which must not be neglected. We must 
confess feeling some regret that Mr. Leslie, 
whose proper instrument is his pencil, should 
have entered on a work that will deprive us, we 
fear, of many a charming picture ; but, as he has | 
undertaken it, we heartily wish him a successful 
issue. And that we may do what we can to 
further his work, we may notice that Mr. Leslie is 
anxious to obtain copies of any letters or docu- 





ments relating to Reynolds, and particularly any 

letters to or from Sir William Chambers, or any 

information respecting Theophila Potter, the 

mother of Sir Joshua. Mr. Leslie’s address is | 
Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood. 

Mr. Sheepshanks has made an important addi- 
tion to his former munificent gift to the public. 
That was intended to serve as the basis of a Gallery 
of British Painting. He has now presented to the 
nation a valuable collection of many hundred 
engravings and etchings, chiefly proof impressions, 
together with several series showing the various 





states of the plates, with a view to assist in the 
formation of a complete collection of the works of | 
British engravers, to be exhibited in the Museum | 
of Art at South Kensington. 

The Prince Consort has presented 107. to Mr. 
Sutton’s fund for the purpose of enabling Mr. 
Pouncy to publish his process of carbon-printing 
from photographs. Every means yet proposed for 
preserving photographs having failed, great inte- 
rest is felt in this new method of carbon-printing, 
which is asserted to be invariably successful in 
securing clear and sharp impressions, and as 
permanent as ordinary line-engravings. The 
subject is announced for discussion at the next 
meeting of the Photographic Society; and a 
request is made in the new number of the Society’s 
journal for ‘‘communications or assistance by 
contributions of specimens on that occasion.” At 
present the secretary has ‘‘ only been fortunate 
enough to receive one ;” and it is not uwnreason- 





stated, why not allow a judgment to be formed by 
actual inspection of the pictures now produced ?” 


The next exhibition of the Photographic Society 
will take place at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street. It will be opened 
during the first week of January, and continue 
open till March, when the entire collection will 
probably be transferred to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. We trust that the Society will 
endeavour to illustrate as distinctly as possible 
the various new processes. Why should not an 
effort be made to obtain a tolerably complete 
series of photographic engravings ? It would form 
a very popular as well as interesting feature. 

The Burns Centenary, which occurs on the 
25th of January next year, will be celebrated with 
becoming grace wherever Scotehmen are to be 
found—and that is pretty nearly the wide world 
over;—and not by Scotehmen only, but by 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Welehmen, and Yankees 
to boot. In the United States they are preparing 








| for the event with all the might and main that is 


| so marked a trait in Brother Jonathan’s character ; 


and in nearly all our colonial dependencies, in 
Australia, in Canada, in the East—in fact, wherever 
we have planted our feet, there will the Burns 
Centenary be celebrated. The tribute to his 
genius will thus be well nigh universal. Not to 
be behindhand in this cosmopolitan apprecia- 
tion, the directors of the Crystal Palace intend to 
hold a festival on a seale worthy of the immortal 
poet. They are therefore asking for the use of 
personal memorials or relics of Burns himself, or 
of those connected with him, or referred to in his 


| poems, such as busts, portraits, autographs, &c. 


We hope they may secure the loan of the famous 
punch-bowl which the late Mr. Hastie piously 
bequeathed to the care and custody of the nation. 
But the great feature of this particular celebration 
will be the recital of a prize poem, for which the 
directors announce a premium of fifty guineas. 
The invitation will no doubt produce a perfect 
inundation of verse. Such a measure is a 
striking indication of the power which the 
name of Burns is felt to have over the publie 
mind. The directors of the Crystal Palace, 
are shrewd business nren. They do not, of 
course, intend to throw fifty guineas away upon a 
merely intellectual exercise ; they anticipate sub- 
stantial profit out of the transaction. We are sure- 
they caleulate upon the admirers of Burns con- 
gregating in such numbers as to make the invest- 
ment as commercially advantageous as the cele- 
bration will be nationally popular. We are 
certain their expectations will not he disappointed ; 
but, meanwhile, what a testimony to the hold 
of the poet upon the popular mind ! 

The movement for the establishment of a Post 
Office Library, and Literary Association, to which 
we invited attention a fortnight ago (LITERARY 
GAZETTE, p. 561), was successfully inaugurated at a 
general meeting of the officers of the department 
last Saturday ; and though so young it has already 
gathered much strength and vigour. With 2 
unanimity of feeling and a cordiality in co-opera- 
tion that is extremely gratifying, the ‘‘ Post 
Office, Library, and Literary Association,” at its 
very birth, received most effective assistance and 
encouragement from all classes. Upwards of 2407. 
in solid cash, and 1500 volumes of books already 
received, form no bad commencement. Thai the 
undertaking is widely supported is proved by 
the fact that among the pecuniary donors are 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Ebury, Lord Overstone, 
Lord John Manners, the Bishop of London, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, the Rev. J. D. Collis, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, M.P., Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Gurney, M.P., 
Mr. Charles Kean, Mr. Murray, and others of less 
public note ; while the givers of books include 
Bishop Maltby, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Bohn, Mr. 
Quaritch, Messrs. Rivington, Messrs. Virtue, 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, and others. 
Several newspaper proprietors have undertaken 
to supply their journals to the reading-room ; 
and Professor Anstey, Mr. Edgar Bowring, 
Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. F. Hill, Mr. Lover, Miss 
Martineau, the Dean of Westminster, &c., &c., 
have engaged to present the library with copies of 
their valuable works. Under such favourable 
circumstances failure would be inexcusable—rather 
we should say, impossible ; and we are happy to 
add, that promises of future support have been 
received from Mr. H. Coxe, Dr. Farr, Lord 
Goderich, Mr. S. C. Hall, Dr. Jelf, Mr. Roach 
Smith, Cardinal Wiseman, Mr. Herbert Ingram, 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and the Messrs. 
Longman. 

Dr. Forbes Watson has been appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Royle, as curator of the Industrial 
Museum at the East India House. 

We are glad to notice that direct telegraphic 
communication between London and Paris, which 
had been suspended for three weeks by an injury 
to the submarine cable between Dover and Calais, 
was resumed yesterday. 





It is finally arranged that the members of the 
New Medical Council shall meet on the 15th of 
this month, at the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. 
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Sir Walter Ralegh was no sooner released from 
the Tower, where he had been confined for nearly 
thirteen years, than he immediately devoted all 
his energies to carry out the objects he had so 
much at heart. Previously to his liberation he 
addressed petitions to the Queen, who was favour- 
ably disposed towards him, and to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, Secretary of State, renewing his pro- 
posals for the settlement of Guiana, and the 
working of a gold mine, of which, in former 
voyages, he had ascertained the existence. His 
schemes were recommended to James I. by Win- 
wood. All the expenses were to be paid by 
Ralegh and those who ventured with him; while 
his Majesty was to receive a fifth part of the 
bullion imported. He called in 8000/., given him 
by the King as a ‘‘ competent satisfaction ” for his 
Sherborne estate, which he had lent to the 
Countess of Redford; Lady Ralegh sold her 
estate of Mitcham for 2500/.; gentlemen, mer- 
chants, and adventurers, both English and foreign, 
embarked in the undertaking ; and many volun- 
teers joined, whose services Sir Walter did not 
think it right to refuse, settlement in the new 
country being one of his principal objects. 


These preparations, and the knowledge of their 
destination, soon aroused the jealousy of the 
Spanish Court. The alarm of his journey fled to 
Madrid ; sea forces were prepared against him ; 
Ralegh, nothing appalled, built himself ‘‘a goodly 
ship of 500 tons,” and was confident in his own 
strength and resources. But let us hear what 
George Lord Carew says in his journal of Decem- 
ber, 1616 : 

S* Wallter Raleghe hathe biult a goodlye shippe of 
500 tunnes. In this monethe she was lanched, and is 
called the Destinye. God graunt her to be no lesse fortu- 
natt unto her Owner then is wished by me. In Februarye 
next he purposes to sett sayle towards his golden myne, 
whereof he is extremelye confident. The allarme of his 
jorney is flowne into Spayne, and as he tells me, sea 
forces are prepared to lye for him, but he is nothinge 
appalled w* the report, for he wilbe a good fleet and well 
manned, the number and names of his shipps, captens, 
and forces you shall receve wt these. [Lord Carew has 
afterwards written in the margin—This promise I cannott 
performe untill St W. R. be neerer his departure; in my 
next I will not forgett itt.] I am sure he willbe able to 
land 500 men w*" is a competent armye, to performe any 
exploite uppon the Continent of America; the Spaniards 
(and especiallye about Orinoque) beinge so poorlye planted 
as they are. 

We subjoin the Warrant to pay to Sir Walter 
Ralegh 700 crowns as a bounty for building this 
** good ship called the Destiny of London,” of the 
burthen of 700 tons. It is worthy of note that 
there is an erasure, in the original, before the 
name, sufficient for the words ‘‘our well-beloved 
subject” usual in grauts of the like nature. The 
space has been filled up with * as printed. Our 
readers will not think that the bounty given to 
Ralegh was an especial act of favour. Any subject 
at that time building a ship of above one hundred 
tons burthen was by law entitled to a bounty of 
one crown for every ton above such burthen, so 
that the 700 crowns paid to Ralegh, a year after 


he had built his ship, was in perfect accordance 
with this law : 


James R.—James, by the grace of God, &c. To the Trer, 
Undertrer, Chauncello* and Chamberlaines of ot Exchequer, 
and also to S* William Garoway, St Fraunces Jones and 
S* Nichas Salter, Knightes, farmo™ of our Customes, 
Subsidies, and other duties throughout our Realme of 
England and to every of them greeting: Whereas we are 
credibly informed that * * * * * * **** Sr Walter Raleighe 
Knight hath of late new built from the stockes one good 
ship called the Destinie of London of the burthen of 
seaven hundreth Toune, tonne and tonnage to the 
encrease of the Navy of this ot Realme of England, w** is 
to our great pleasure and comfort of our naturall subjectes: 
And forasmuch as the new building of the said ship hath 
been very chargeable unto him, whereof we meane to 
have consideracén, as well to relieve him of some part of 
those charges as also thereby to encourage him and other 
our loving subjectes to the like building of other good 
ships. Of our especial grace we have given and graunted, 
and by theis presentes do give and graunte unto the said 


Sir Walter Raleighe for every tonne of the burthen of the 
said shipp one crowne of the double Rose of the value of 
five shillinges sterling every crowne, amounting in the 
whole to seaven hundred crownes: To be taken to him 
or his assignes of our especiall reward towardes his said 
charges, out of such rent as is or shalbe due unto us from 
yo" our said farmo™ for and concerning our Customes, 
Subsidies, and other duties aforesaid by the handes of yo" 
our said farmo™, or anie of yo". Wherefore, and for that 
there is sufficient caution taken in our Court of the 
Admiralty that the said Owner shall not sell, alienate, or 
do away the said shipp to anie stranger or forreine person 
or persons out of this ot Realme of England: We will and 
commaund yo" of said Trer, Undertrer, Chauncello', and 
Chamberlaines of our said Exchecquer that ye in due and 
sufficient manner doleavy and strike or cause to be levyed 
and stricken for the said S* Walter Raleighe upon yo the 
s¢ S* William Garroway, S« Frauncis Jones, and S* Nichas 
Salter our farmo™ aforesaid one and such sufficient Tallie 
conteyning the intire some and value of seaven hundred 
crownes as is aforesaid, so as ot said farmo™ may have 
due allowance of the said some upon the payment of yor 
next rent w** yo" are to pay unto us for our said Customes 
and Subsidies in of said Exchecquer. And the same 
Tallie so duely leavied and stricken to deliver or cause to 
be delivered to the said S* Walter Raleigh or his assigne 
to be taken unto him for the obteyning of the said some of 
seaven hundred crownes, As of our free gift and reward, 
without anie prest or other charge to be imposed on him, 
his Executo™ or assignes for the same some or anie part 
thereof. And we do alsocomaund yo" the said St William 
Garroway; S* Frauncis Jones, and §* Nichas Salter ot 
farmo™ aforesaid and every of yo" that upon-the receipt of 
the said Tallie yo" pay the said some of seaven hundred 
crownes to the said St Walter Raleighe or to his assigne 
without delay. And theis or Lres shalbe unto yo" o° said 
Trer, Undertrer, Chauncello', and Chamberlaines of our 
said Exchecquer, and the said Tallie to yo" ot said farmo™ 
and every of yo" a sufficient warrant and dischardge in 
that behalf. Given, &c., 
Notingham. Joun GRENT. 
Expedit®: apud Westm': sexto decimo Novembr: 
Anno Regni R. Jacobi decimo quinto. 
P. WINDEBANK. 
It would appear, by the following letter, that 
Sir Walter Ralegh met with some difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient number of men to accom- 
ed him in his voyage. We infer that Captain 
igot wrote, by Ralegh’s authority, to the English 
Ambassador, soliciting him to ask the Prince of 
Orange to send Sir Walter 40 or 50 Dutchmen. 
It will be remembered that young Walter Ralegh, 
who fled into the Low Countries through being 
engaged in a duel, was entertained by Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. Whether Ralegh was in want 
of soldiers or sailors we are unable to say ; but as 
the United Provinces had been for so many years 
at war with the Catholic States under the Spanish 
dominion, probably the request was for the former : 


Captain John Pigot to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


Utrecht, 8 December, 1616. 
Right Honnorable, 


Those noble faviors which I have reseaved from 
your Lordshipe undesarved, makes me thus bolld to 
solliscytt you, that you wolld be pleased to speek unto his 
Exsilency [the Prince of Orange] to grant S* Walter 
Ralegh 40 or 50 men from these countries. I doubt not 
but hee hime self wilbe ready to desarve your Lordship’s 
curttiseye hear in; for my self, it shall attend all occations 
fathfully to showe that I ame 
Your Lordship’s assured 
ever to be commanded 
Utrecht, this 8th of Desember, Joun Picor. 
1616, Stillo Antiquo. 
To the Right Honnorable 
S' Dudlye Carltone, Knight, 
Lord Ambassador for his Mate of Great Brittine, 
Hage, these, 
A month after Ralegh had all but completed 
his preparations ‘‘ for his Indian journey,” he had 
six or seven goodly ships, three or four pinnaces, 
and three hundred land soldiers. He seems to 
have been in high spirits and full confident of 
success. See what Nathaniel Brent, in a letter to 
Carleton, of the 14th January, 1617, says : 


Sir Walter Rawleigh hath made great preparation for 
his Indian journie; besids his mariners, he carrieth wtb 
him in 6 or7 goodly ships and 3 or 4 smale pinaces, 300 
lande souldiers. He will embarke y* next moneth, and is 
as confident of finding ye Guiana gold as he is of not miss- 





$= 

The simile is curious, we had almost saij 
ominous. Again, on 11th March, Sir Willian 
Lovelace says, ‘‘S* Water Ralye is now allmos 
reddy to sett sayle, marvelusly assisted and sett 
forth w'h 12 sayle of good fytinge ships.” 

But the remonstrances of Count Gondomar, the 
Spanish Ambassador, who represented the whole 
affair as an act of hostility against his soverejen 
and who was backed by persons of rank and in. 
fluence, unfriendly to Ralegh, shook the resoly. 
tion of King James; and the voyage was in great 
hazard to be overthrown. Chamberlain, in q 
letter to Carleton, of 15th March, informs us that 
‘the Spanish Ambas* had so practised, and found 
so goode seconds, that St Walter Raleigh’s viage 
was win these few dayes in question, and in 
great hazard to be overthrown here at home, when 
he was now in pro cinctu, and in a manner redy to 
be gon.” George Gerard, however, says [20th 
March], ‘‘S™ Walter Raleigh goes after much 
opposition.” 

On the 28th of March, 1617, Sir Walter Ralegh 
took his leave of Secretary Winwood, and the 
following morning started for Dover, where he 
expected to find his ship. Chamberlain, in a 
letter to Carleton of the 29th of March, thus 
speaks of Ralegh’s departure : 


S* Walter Raleigh tooke his leave yesternight of Mr. 
Secretarie and goes this morning toward Dover where he 
hopes to find his ship, though his followers are yet in the 
river and make no great haste afterhim. He makes away 
w' all the speed he can for feare of a countermaund, by 
reason of some message brought by the L. Rosse, and of 
Mr. Vice Chamberlain’s [Sir John Digby] going to court; 
now his best frends be away, and yt is observed that the 
P[rince] is no frend to the journy, but hindered the 
Q{ueen] from going to see his ship as she had apointed 
on Wensday last. God knowes there needs no such 
great working to overthrow the viage, for ought I can 
understand, I feare he doth but go (as children are wont 
to tell theyre tales) to seeke his fortune. 


On the same day, Lord Carew makes the follow- 
ing entry in his Journal : 

This 28 of Marche S* Walter Raleghe shippe fell downe 
the river unto the Downes, and himselfe is gone overland 
to Dover, untill he come to Plimouthe (where is the 
rendevous of his little fleet) ; I cannott exactlye send you 
a report, ethor of his shippes, Captens or men. He goes 
for the Oronoynen myne. God graunt he may retourne 
deepe loaden wt Guianian gold oare. 


Let us now turn our attention to what was 
taking place at the Spanish Court. Sir Francis 
Cottington was at this period King James’s Am- 
bassador at Madrid ; and the result of a careful 
perusal of his despatches, leaves not a shadow of 
doubt on our mind that the strongest arguments 
were urged against Ralegh’s undertaking this ill- 
fated voyage. The most powerful influence and op- 
position were clearly at work, not only to prevent 
the expedition from sailing at all, but also to 
frustrate the schemes which Ralegh had in view, 
and blindly believed were in secret and honourable 
keeping. 

Sir Francis Cottington, writing from Madrid on 
the 26th of April, 1617 [stilo vet. ], to Secretary Sir 
Ralph Winwood, says : 

The going of St Walter Rawly to sea is here extremly ill 
taken, and w it they are very strangly trubled. The 
Duke, and most of y* principall Mynisters here have 
taken notise to me of it as a thing nott justifiable, but 
espetially as an act of unkindness from his Mat, and of 
dangerous consequence. Whereunto I have aunswered, 
that w'tout all doubt ye thing in it selfe is lawfull, ther 
being neyther lawe nor tretye w** make it otherwyse, nor 
for my part did I understand what oblygation had been 
putt uppon his Mate (my Mr) yt might oblyge him to 
restrayn his subject from making such lawfull dis- 
coveries as might prove both hole and profitable to him 
and his domynions. The truth is, they feare that Ss 
Walter Rawlye, fayling of ye gould he pretends to find, 
may (considering his strength) prove a dangerous 
infestor of the Cost [Coast] of theyr Indies, wher doubt- 
less he shall find very poore resistance. 


To Lord Ambassador Carleton- at the Hague, 


Cottington writes on the same day to the like 
effect : 


The going of St Walter Rawly to sea is here very much 





ing his way from his dining roome to his bed chamber. 


felt, and hath been expostulated wt me; wherein I have 
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given them good reasonable satisfaction ; butt that they 
feare in missing y* gold at Guyana, he wyll find meanes 
to salve himselfe by robbing on ye cost of y* Indies. 

And in a third letter, written on the same day 
to Secretary Sir Thomas Lake, Cottington observes 
that 

They seeme here much contented wt» ye employmt and 
coniission w" Mr. Vice-Chamberlain is to bring; butt 
extremely the contrarye in y* going to sea of St Walter 





Rawly; the Duke of Lerma and all y* cheefest mynisters 
of this King having taken notise of it to me, as that we 
they understand to be very dangerous and prejudicial to | 
yt service of theyr master. 

I answere them, that wt*out doubt y* thing in itselfe is 
lawfull, theyr being neyther lawe nor treatye w* makes | 
it otherwyse; if then it be an unkindness (w*) ye Duke of | 
Lerma much insisted on), they should doe well (I sayd) to 
putt some such oblygation on his Matieas might move | 
him to restrayn his subjects from seeking theyr own | 
benefitt (by just courses) to y* prejudice of ye King of | 
Spaine, or to his disservice; and I perceave they are so | 
much netled w*> it (nott that they thinke S* Walter Rawly | 
wyll find any gould in Guyana, but yt missing it he wyll 
comitt some outrages on y* cost of theyt Indies to repayr | 
y? charge) as they intend to move some treatye, for pre- 
vention of y* like or worse hereafter. 

Such were the views entertained by the Ministers 
of Philip III., and we cannot be surprised when 
they found that argument was of no avail, that 
firm in their baring of Ralegh’s hostility, and 
strong in their desire to thwart and ruin their old | 
enemy, they should immediately adopt measures 
the most prompt and decisive to blast the 
ig ye | 


ut Ralegh was in no wise daunted by opposi- | 
tion, and on the 3rd May he issued the following | 
Orders to be observed by the Commanders of the | 
Fleet and Land companies : 


Orders to bee observed by the Comaunders of the | 
Fleete and Land Companies under the charge | 
and conduct of S* Walter Rawleigh Knight, | 
bound for the South parts of America or ells | 
where. 

Given att Plimouth in Devon, 
the 3 of May, 1617. 

1, First, because noe action nor enterprise can prosper, 
‘bee it by sea or by land, without the favour and assist- 
ance of Allmighty God, the Lord and strength of Hoastes 
and Armies ; you shall not faile to cause divine service to 
bee read in your shipp morning and evening. In the 
morning before dynner, and in the evening before supper : 
or at least (if there be interrupcén by fowle weather) once 
in the day, praysing God every night with the singing of 
& Pshalme at the setting of the watch. 

2. You shall take especiall care that God bee not blas- 
pheamed in your shipp, but that after admonicon given, 
if the offenders doe not reforme themselves, you shall 
cause them of the meaner sorte to bee duckt at yard 
arme, and the better sorte to bee fyned out of theire 
Adventure. By which course, if noe amendment be 
found, you shall acquaint mee withal, delivering mee the 
names of the Offenders. For if it bee threatened in the 
Scriptures that the curse shall not depart from the howse 
ofthe Swearer, much lesse shall it depart from the shipp of 
the swearer. 

3. Thirdly, noe man shall refuse to obay his Officer in 
all that hee is commaunded for the benefite of the journey. 
Noe man beeing in health shall refuse to watche his turne 
8s hee shall bee directed; the Saylors by the Maister and 
Boateswaine, the landsmen by theire Captaine, Lieue- 
tenant, or other officers. 

4. You shall make in every shipp two Captaines of the 
watch, whoe shall make choyce of two Souldiers every | 
night to search betweene the decks, that noe fier or 
candlelight bee carried about the Shipp after the watch 
bee sett; nor that any candle bee burning in any Cab- 
baine without a Lanthorne ; and that neither, but whilest | 
they are to make themselves unready; for theire is noe j 
daunger soe inevitable as the shipps fireing, which may | 
alsoe as well happen by taking of Tobacco betweene the 
decks, and therefore forbidden to all men but aloft, the 
upper deck. 

5. You shall cause all your Land-men to learne the 
names and places of the roapes, that they may assist the | 
Saylors in theire labour upon the decks, though they can- | 
not goe up to the topps and yeards. | 

6. You shall traine and instruct yor Saylors, soe many 
as shall bee found fitt, as you doe your Land-men, and 
register theire names in the List of your Companyes, | 
making noe difference of professions, but that all bee | 
esteemed Saylors and all Souldiers, for your Troopes will | 





| tyme be seperated by fowle weather, you shall receave 


| our fleete shall discover any such like saile which the 


| with your fore top saile. But if you discover many greate 


| often, but put out yor ensignes in the maine topp. Andif 


| of the fleete doth; I meane noe longer then that you may 


bee very weake when you come to land, without the 
assistance of your sea-faring men. 

7. You shall not give chase, nor send abroade any 
shipp, but by order from the Generall. And if you come 
neere any shipp in your course, if shee bee belonging to 
any Prince or State in league or amity with his Matie, you 
shall not take any thing from them by force, upon paine 
to be punished as Pirats: although in manifest extremity 
you may (agreeing for the price) relieve your selves with 
things necessary, giving bond for the same. Provided | 
that it bee not to the disfurnishing of any such shipp, 
whereby the Owner or Marchant be indaungered for the 
shipp or goods. 

8. You shall every night fall asterne the generall’s 
shipp and follow his light, receaving instruccons in the 
morning what course to hold. And if you shall at any 


billetts sealed up, the first to bee opened on this syde the 
North Cape, if there bee cause; the second to bee opened 
beyond the South Cape; the third, after you shall passe 
23 degrees; and the fowerth, from the height of Cape 
Devert. 

9. If you discover any saile at sea, either to windeward 
or to lee-ward of the admirall, or if any two or three of | 





admirall cannot discerne, if shee bee a greate shipp, and 
but one, you shall strike your maine top-saile and hoyste 
itagaine soe often as you judge the shipp to bee hundred 
tunnes of burthen; as if you judg her to bee 200 tunnes, 
to streke and hoyse twice, if 300 tunnes thrice, and 
answerable to yor opinion of her greatenes. 

10. If you discover a small shipp, you shall doe the like 


shipps, you shall not onely strike your maine topsaile 


such fleete or shipp goe lardge before the winde, you shall 
alsoe, after your signes given, goe lardge and stand as any 


judg that the admirall and the rest have seene your 
signes, and your soe standing. And if you wentlardge at 
the tyme of the discovery, you shall hale of your sheetes 
for a little tyme, and then goe lardge againe, that the rest 
may knowe that you goe lardge to show us that the shipp 
or fleete discovered keepes that course. 

11. Soe shall you doe if the shipp or fleete discovered 
have her tackes aboard,—namely, if you had alsoe your 
tackes aboard at the tyme of the discovery, you shall 
beare up for a little tyme, and after hayle your sheetes 
againe to shew us what course the shipp or fleete holds. 

12. If you discover any shipp or fleete by night, if the 
shipp or fleete bee to windeward of you, and you to winde- 
ward of the Admirall, you shall presently beare up to 
give us knowledg. But if you thinke that (did you not 
beare up), you might speake with her, then you shall 
keepe your loofe, and shoote off a peece of ordinance, to 
give us knowledg thereby. 

13. For a generall rule. Let none presume to shoote 
off a peece of ordinance, but in discovery of a shipp or 
fleete by night, or by beeing in daunger of an enemy, or 
in daunger of fire, or in daunger of sinking, that it may be 
unto us all a most certain intelligence of some matter of 
importance. 

14, And you shall make us knowe the difference by 
this. If you give chace, and beeing neere a shipp, you 
shall shoote to make her strike, we shall all see and 
knowe that you shoote to that end if it be by day. If by 
night, wee shall then knowe that you have seene a shipp 
or fleete none of our Company. And if you suspect wee 
doe not hear the first peece, then you may shoote a 
second, but not otherwise, and you must take almost a 
quarter of an hower between your two peeces. 

15. If you bee in daunger of a leake, Imeane in present 
daunger, you shall shoote off two pieces presently one 
after another, and if in daunger of fire three peeces pre- 
sently one after another. But if there bee time betweene, 





wee will knowe by yor second peece that you doubt that 


wee doe not heare your first peece, and therefore you | 
shoote a second, to witt by night, and give tyme | 


betweene. 


16. There is noe man that shall strike any Officer, bee | 

| hee Captaine, Leivetenant, Ensigne, Sargeant, Corporall 

| and trunkes. 
17. Nor the Mr of any shipp, Maister’s mate, or Boate- | 

swaine, or Quarter M', I say noe man shall strike or offer | 


of the feild, Quarter-maister, Xc. 


violence to any of theise, but the supreame officer to the 
inferior in tyme of service upon paine of death. 
18. Noe private man shall strike another upon paine of 


receaving such punishment as a Marshall Court shall | 


thinke him worthy off. 


19. If any man steale any victualls either by breaking | 


into the hold or otherwise, hee shall receave the punish- 
ment as of a theife or murtierer of his fellowes. 


20. Noe man shall keepe any feasting or drinking 
betweene meales, nor drinke any healthes upon your 
shipp’s provisions. 

21. Every Captaine by his purser, steward, or other 
Officers shall take a weekely accompt how his victualls 
waste. 

22. The steward shall not deliver any candle to any 
private man, nor for any private use. 

23. Whosoever shall steale from his fellowes, either 
apparell or any things lls, shall bee punished as a theife. 

24. In fowle weather very man shall fitt his sayles to 
keepe company with the fleete, and not runne soe farre a 
head by day but that hee may fall asterne the Admirall 
before night. : 

25. In case wee shall bee sett upon by sea, the Captaine 
shall appoynt sufficient company to assist the Gunners ; 
after which, if the fight require it, in the cabbaines 
betweene the decks shall bee taken downe all bedds and 
sacks imployed for Bulwarks. The Muskettiers of every 
shipp shall bee devided under Captaines or other Officers, 
some for the fore-castle, others for the waste, and others 
for the poope, where they shall abyde if they bee not other- 
wise directed. 

26. The Gunners shall not shoote any greate ordinance 
at other distance then poynt blanke. 

27. An officer or two shall bee appoynted to take care 
that noe loose powder bee carried betweene the decks, 
or neere any Linstock or Match in hand. You shall sawe 
divers hogsheads in two parts, and filling them with water 
sett them aloft the decks. You shall devide your Carpen- 
ters, some in hold, if any shott come betweene winde 
and water, and the rest betweene the decks, with plates of 
leade pluggs, and all things necessary laid by them. You 
shall alsoe lay by your tubbes of water certaine wett 
blanketts to cast upon and choake any fire. 

28. The Maister and Boate-swaine shall appoynt a 
certaine number of Saylors to every sayle, and to every 
such Company a Maister’s mate, a Boate-swayne’s mate 
or Quarter-M', Soe as when every man knowes his chardge 
and his place, things may bee done without noyse or con- 
fusion, and noe man to speake but the officers. As for 
example, If the Mr or his Mate bidd heave out the mayne 
topsayle, the Maister’s-mate, Boate-swaine’s mate or 
Quarter-M* which hath chardge of that sayle shall with 
his Company performe it, without calling out to others and 
without rumor, And soe for the fore-sayle, foretopsayle, 
spritesayle, and the rest. The Boate-swaine himself taking 
noe perticuler charge of any sayle, but overlooking all, and 
seeing every man to doe his dutie. 

29. Noe man shall board his Enemye’s shipp without 
order, because the losse of a ship to us is of more import- 
ance then the losse of Tenne shipps to the Enemy: as 
alsoe by one man’s boording, all our fleet may bee 
engaged, it beeing too greate a dishonor to loose the least 
of our fleete. But every shipp, if wee bee under the lee of 
an Enemy, shall labour to recover the winde if the 
Admirall endeavor it. But if we finde an Enemy to bee 
leeward of us, the whole fleete shall follow the Admirall, 
vice Admirall, or other leading shipp within musquett 
shott of the Enemy; giving soe much liberty to the leading 
shipp as after her broade syde delivered shee may stay 
and trimme her sayles. Then is the second shipp to tack 
as the first shipp and give the other side, keeping the 
Enemy under a perpetuall shott. This you must doe 
upon the windermost shipp or shipps of an Enemy, which 
you shall either batter in peeces or force him or them to 
beare up, and soe intangle them and drive them fowle one 
of another to theire utter confusion. 

30. The Musquettiers devided into quarters of the shipp 
shall not deliver theire shott but at such distance as 
theire Commaunders shall direct them. 

31. If the Admirall give chase and bee headmost man, 
the next shipp shall take up his Boate, if other order bee 
not given: Or if any other shipp bee appoynted to give 
chase, the next shipp (if the chasing shipp have a Boate 
at her sterne) shall take it. 

32. If any make a shipp to strike, hee shall not enter 
her uniill the Admirall come up. 

33. You shall take especiall care for the keeping of 
your shipps cleane betweene the decks, to have yor 
Ordinance ready in order, and not cloyed with chests 


34. Lett those that have provision of victuall, deliver it 
to the Steward, and every man putt his apparrell in 
canvas cloake baggs, except some few chests which do 


| not pester the shipp. 


35. Every one that useth any weapon of fire, bee it 
musquett or other peece, shall keepe it cleane, and if hee 
bee not able to amend it beeing out of order, hee shall 
presently acquaint his officer therewith, whoe shall com- 
maund the Armourer to mend it. 

36. Noe man shall play at cards or dice either for his 
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apparrell or armes, upon paine of beeing disarmed and 
made a swabber of the shipp. 

37. Whoesoever shall shew himself a coward upon any 
landing or otherwise, hee shall bee disarmed and made a 
labourer or carrier of victuall for the rest. 

38. Noe man shall land any man in any forraigne parts, 
without order from the Generall, by the Sarjeant Major or 
other officer upon paine of death. 

39. You shall take especiall care when God shall send 
us to land in the Indies, not to eate of any fruite unknowne, 
which fruite you do not finde eaten with wormes or beastes 
under the tree. 

40. You shall avoyd sleeping on the ground, and eating 
of new fish untill it bee salted two or three howres, which 
will otherwise breede a most daungerous flux, soe will the 
eating of overfatt hoggs or fatt turkes. 

41. You shall take care that you swimme notin any 
rivers but where you see the Indians swimme, because 
most rivers are full of allagartos. 

42. You shall not take any thing from any Indian ty 
force, for if you doe it, wee shall never from thenceforth 
bee releived by them, but you must use them with all 
courtesy. But for trading and exchaunging with them, 
it must bee done by one or two of every shipp for all the 
rest, and those to bee directed by the Cape Marcht of the 
shipp, otherwise all our commodityes will become of vile 
price, greately to our hindrance. 

43. For other orders on the land, wee will establish them 
(when God shall send us thither) by generall consent. In 
the meane while, I shall value every man, honor thi 
better sorte, and reward the meaner, according to theirv: 
sobriety and taking care for the service of God and pros. 
perity of our enterprise. 

44. When the Admirall shall hang out a flagg in the 
mayne shrowdes, you shall knowe it to bee a flagg of 
councell, then come aboard him. 

45, And wheresoever wee shall finde cause to land, noe 
man shall force any woman, bee shee Christian or 
Heathen, upon payne of death. 


We cannot peruse these Orders [which have been 
before printed, though partly, and very incor- 
rectly] without admiring the ability, clearness, 
and thoughtfulness with which they are drawn 
up. Some of the articles are entitled to particular 
notice ; the tone of the whole is worthy of the 
great commander. 


Lord Carew tells us that, on the 26th May, 
1617, ‘‘S* Wallter Raleghe was nott gone out of 
Plimouthe, enforced to remayne there for the 
cominge of some of his consorts unto him, but his 
victuals spent, he hath supplied.” 

On the 12th of June ‘‘S* Walter Raleghe sett 


sayle att Plimouthe. God send him a prosperous 
retourne. His fleet consists of 7 good shippes of 
war and 8 pinnaces. He is excellentlye well 
manned, munitioned, and victualled, and wilbe 
able to land 6 or 700 men, his shippes beinge 
guarded.” 

We shall in our next follow Sir Walter in his 
voyage, and see the dangers and difficulties he en- 
countered, attributable mostly to Spanish design. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—~— 
Paris, November 10. 

Ox ! the charming “Legend” it would make 
for Mr. Punch! And the endless delicious sketches 
with which it would inspire Leech’s pencil ! Even 
his late exquisite ‘Pic-nic in a drawing-room’ 
might find more than once its match. The scene 
is Compitgne and....; but before I proceed 
further, let me give a slight preliminary apereu of 
the personages of the story, and of their respective 
situations. 

You are aware that one of the things perpetually 
thrown in the Emperor’s teeth is, the impos- 
sibility he finds in collecting around him any of 
the really illustrious men of this country—illus- 
trious, whether by their historic names, or by 
their intellectual achievements. His government 
is truly that of the crowd—of the ‘‘masses”—as all 
official documents® affect to say; for whosoever 
distinguishes himself from the many, keeps aloof 
from the Imperial Court, and piques himself, in 
contradistinction thereto, with frequenting what 
is here termed good society—la bonne compagnie. 
Well, though he knows little, and cares less, for 
the individuals whose renown has been the work 
of their pen, still the Emperor Napoleon III. has 





a traditional respect for Le Grand Roi, Louis XIV., 
and for his own uncle, Sa Majesté [0 Empereur et 
Roi; and he recurs now and then to the fact 
that the former used to have long conversations 
with one Boileau, who wrote satirical verses, 
and a certain Molitre, who actually every 
now and then put into the mouths of actors on 
the stage ideas that had been furnished him by 
his royal interlocutor ; and that as to Napoleon I., 
he had notoriously done everything in his power 
to draw around him the savants of his day,—had 
wasted an endless amount of coquetry in trying to 
secure the attachment of M. de Chhadsanleiona. and 
had gone the length of saying (and it is one of the 
truest and best things he ever did say) that 
‘* science was a splendid form of human intellect, 
but that letters were the human intellect whole and 
entire.” This being the case, and it being a 
‘*received”” notion that the Ruler of France ought 
to be a ‘‘ Patron of the Arts,” it from time to time 
flits across the Imperial brain that the glorious 
presence of the ‘*Cousin of the Sun and the 
Moon” ought to shine upon the chief lettered 
mandarins of the Empire. The sole difficulty is, 
that the said ‘‘ lettered mandarins” won’t come to 
be shone upon, and would as soon take their de- 
parture for those ‘‘ celestial” provinces, where 
Lord Elgin has just done such capital work for us, as 
for St. Cloud or Fontainebleau. This being the case, 
what is the Emperor to do? Both he and the 
Empress go through a world of trouble in the 
way of forced patronship of the Arts; they ‘‘do” 
the theatres, when they are in Paris, as though 
they were hired for it, like the dramatic feuille- 
tonists of the Monday. They really stop at 
nothing; and instead of betaking themselves 
to what does amuse and suit them, the Palais 
Royal or Variétés, and such like pleasant places, 
(the performances whereat, however, do not pre- 
cisely come under the denomination of High 
Art), they conscientiously condemn themselves to 
‘*classical” representations at the Frangais ; swal- 
low five acts of M. Ponsard’s at the Odéon ; yawn 
through the Etoile dw Nord, are vanquished by 
sleep at Guillaume Tell, and have even ventured 
into the presence of the Conservatoire. Here, 
however, let me pause. The Conservatoire, going 
beyond what the Napoleonian organisation can 
support, the Emperor, when this penance is de- 
termined upon (it generally occurs in Lent), sends 
his wife to bear the weight of their joint duties 
alone. Poor Empress Tugénie ! I was once 
present at a Conservatoire concert to which she 
came, and I have seldom seen a very heavy inflic- 
tion borne with more perfect resignation. She 
had evidently ‘‘made up her mind to it,” and she 
did her duty to the end. 

I remember, par parenthése, how I looked at the 
fair, white, still vacant face, and wondered whe- 
ther the passion of Beethoven’s music, so match- 
lessly executed as it was, would leave the stillness 
throughout unruffled, fill no one corner of the 
vacancy, jar on no one material nerve, produce 
no thrill. Alas ! wave after wave of that mighty 
music flowed by and left that it flowed over unim- 

vressed and smooth. . . it did not seem to annoy 

er—(I would almost rather it had done so !)—but 
to be indifferent to her, to be as though it was not. 
I could not help asking myself whether, to a 
human being capable of feeling to the very utmost 
the sublime in Art, an empire would seem price 
sufficient to pay him for foregoing its enjoyments, 
—whether for any earthly crown he would consent 
to sink to this indifference ? 

But to return to my tale of Compidgne, 
the Emperor is a ‘‘ Patron of the Arts;” must 
be one; and the ‘‘illustrious men” of France 
must be brought into his entowrage. So be it; 
only what happens to His Imperial Majesty is 
exactly what once happened to a friend of mine, a 
professed water-drinker, who, having fallen into 
30,0002. a year by the death of an uncle, resolved 
upon becoming possessed of an excellent cellar of 
choice wines. For a long while the diners at his 
table drank the disagreeable liquids, wondered at 
them, and were silent ; one day, however, a bolder 
and more intimate friend told his host how 
abominably inferior were his wines. The host was 
astonished, horrified; and bid the most magni- 





ficent of mattres @hétel into his resence, up- 
braiding him for having furnished his table with 
bad wines, well knowing that he, the water. 
drinker, was no judge ; and, holding up a glassfyl] 
of what had been served under the style and title 
of ‘‘ Madeira,” he quoted his friend, then present 
for the fact, that the wine was ‘‘no more Madeira 
than he was!” The subordinate protested, ges. 
ticulated, asseverated, swore, and no argument 
could make him swerve from the conviction that 
the wine was vin de Madére ; and so it was, if you 
will ; but what vin de Madére? Why, “ Madere 
du Cap!” as the luckless underling was in the 
end reduced to confess, he having counted on his 
employer's benighted -condition in the way of 
vinous beverages, and thinking Cape Madeiva 
might under such circumstances be passed off 
for the real thing. 

And so it is with His Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon III. He issues his high behests to 
the functionary whom it concerns, and com. 
mands that illustrious men be forthwith furnished 
him from out of the republic of letters. The inter. 
mediary is sorely puzzled, for he well knows the 
genuine ‘‘ Madeira” is, in this instance, not to be 
got, but he calculates upon his master being in 
this respect such a thorough water-drinker, that 
he with the utmost effrontery serves him the 
“Cape” wine at once, and the Moniteur announces 
to the French public how the ‘ Sovereigns” will 
at Compiégne entertain M. O F—— and 
M. J—— S—, the latter being two of the very 
small fry from among the lettered mandarins who 
will consent to obey the summons of the present 
potentate of France. 

But now comes the amusing part of the whole 
business. ‘‘Cape Madeira” is accepted as bond 
Jide nectar on both sides in this case, for, the 
court of Hortense Beauharnais’ son seems to 
Messieurs J—— S—— and —— as 
genuine a court as they, Messieurs O—— F—— 
and J—— S——, seem to Napoleon III. and 
the Empress Eugénie to be genuine ‘‘ great men.” 
In this way you will perhaps say that both parties 
are ‘‘taken in,” but satisfied, after the fashion in 
which people are sometimes ‘‘ battus et contents,” 
By no means ; and the honour and glory of being 
bidden for four days to the Imperial residence of 
Compiégne is purchased by tribulations, such as 
you can @ priori have no notion of. To = 
your eyes at once to the nature of the terrors that 
haunt at this identical moment the over excited 
brains of the luckless Vaudevillistes, who have 
been honoured with an invitation to Compitgne, 
let me intreat of you to picture to yourself the 
state of mind of Mr. Winkle, if that immortal 
Pickwickian were ordered by our Gracious Lady 
Queen Victoria to join a fox hunt in Leicester- 
shire or on the Lincolnshire wolds ! ! ! 

Oh ! if I could but initiate you into the minute 
details of the alarm felt by these two worthy 
gentlemen at what is overhanging their destiny 
during the next ten days! If you did but know 
what fantastic proportions assumes that slowest of 
all sport, French hunting, in these disordered 
imaginations ! Conceive the humdrum style of 
thing that goes on at an Imperial chasse frighten- 
ing any man! Not one atom of “stiff” work 
from the first moment to the last—not a 
‘*bullfinch ” throughout the whole country ! No 
fences, no five-barred gates, no water-jumping, 
no “‘fiying,” no ‘nothing !”—as Byron's servant, 
Fletcher, used perpetually to exclaim. Yet here 
are two gentlemen who are well nigh minded to 
make their wills before they start, and whose 
amount of ‘‘ pluck” is taxed beyond what it can 
bear by the mere anticipation of what lies before 
them. M. O— F—has caused two sets of uniforms 
to be manufactured for him, in case during the 
four eventful days of his stay at the court 
of his sovereign any ill-tutored stitch should 
give way, or any seam prove too tight. 
M. J— S— is harassed by the painful thought 
of what he will look like, if he should be 
forced to put the absurd little- Louis XV. 
tricorne upon his fat, bald, round head ; and it 
must be owned he has some reason for his fright, 
for a more unpicturesque object can scarcely be ima- 
gined than would be this puffy, pursy, pudgy acade- 
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mician in a costume de chasse of the last century. 
Both individuals are ready to go distraught at the 
idea of their being reckoned so glorious, and 
under the influence of their apprehensions they 
uarrel with their glory. All they can say for 
themselves is that, Heaven help them! they never 
ouessed they were ‘‘distinguished,” and nothing 
in their whole lives ever brought them to the con- 
clusion that their illustriousness would expose 
them to such danger. 

But only do, pray, fancy the ‘start’ some 
fine morning next week from the residence at 
Cumpitgne, when these two stirrup-holders of 
Pegasus find themselves inducted into real saddles 
on real live horses’ backs! Think of Mr. Winkle 
and the ‘‘ tall horse” that would not be obedient ; 
think of anything most ridiculous in this respect, 
and fancy some pleasant, spirited, nice, merry 
little nag, ‘‘up” only to ‘‘fun,” but quickly dis- 
covering to what genus belongs the literary eques- 
trian upon its back, and resolved to part com- 
pany with him at the first opportunity ; 
famcy any English sportsman taking com- 
passion on the situation of the luckless 
wight, and, at the approach of some cart-rut 
dignified by the name of a ditch, saying what 
Dick Christian said to Lord Hastings when he 
brought him over his first fenee—-‘‘Put your 
hands down on his withers, and let him come !” 

“ Tet him come,” indeed ! How I should enjoy 
seeing him! And I revert now to my words in 


- the beginning of this letter—M7. Punch and Mr. 


Leech are the only artists capable of doing entire 
justice to the scene that would ensue were the 
miniature Mandarins that I have mentioned mad 
enough to contemplate any act so rash as that of 
“letting him come !” 

All this, however, brings me to a part of the 
question that is serious, and deserves to be 
seriously examined. As you may believe, I regard 
it as tolerably unimportant that a French homme 
de lettres should know how to sit a horse, and 
perhaps as equally so that the small literary 
worthies invited to Compiégne should or should 
not spoil their new uniforms by getting ejected 
from their saddles ; but there is in all this a 
matter of education involved, and its fruits are 
visible enough. 

“Oh! well, he’s a poet, and therefore knows 
nothing of horses ;” or, ‘‘he’s an employé, and 
therefore never rowed in a boat;” or, ‘‘he’s a 
statesman, and therefore never put his foot on the 
turf.” Now, why these therefores? They have 
no “‘logique” in them, I beg to say ; they are not 
consequences guia this, ergo that. No such 
thing! They are absolute absurdities ; but the 
obstinate practice of them contributes to make 
Frenchmen the helpless beings they are. Why, 
if you please, should a man be unable to ride be- 
cause he can write? Why, beeause he can count, 
should he be unable to grasp an oar? Why should 
the business of the state be incompatible with 
that of the race course? I don’t wish all English- 
med to be Asheton Smiths, but I glory in the 
certainty that ours is the only country that can 
produce them. I don’t desire that a man should 
be born, as Eothen says, ‘‘with a Chifney bit in 
his mouth,” but look as Eothen himself in the 
Crimea, and remember Lord Raglan’s high opinion 
of the plucky civilian, whose mother had “taught 
him to honour Homer, and find a home in his 
saddle.” It is the early education makes the 
man; .see what Montalembert, in his glorious 
article of the other day, says, apropos to our con- 
duet in India, of that ‘‘ education which makes 
m earliest youth an English boy capable of extri- 
cating himself from any difficulty.” A French 
“boy” (if such a thing exists—I never saw one) 
s' utterly incapable of this; ignoring horseflesh, 
Toast meat, cricket, and cold water, he applies, 
Whenever he’s in a ‘‘fix,” to papa or mama, 
they being the ‘proper authorities” for 
the time being, who are charged with vin- 
dicating his wrongs, and ‘‘taking care” of 
Aim. The end of this is, that Frenchmen are 

taken care” of all their lives, and that no man 
does for himself what another can do for him. If 
the Indian insurrection had happened to them, 
they would have sat by, and said, ‘* Let the soldiers 





fight, it is their trade, not owrs,” and in this way 
the insurrection would have been triumphant. 
Not so with us. Our civilians have been as good 
fighters as our soldiers, our women have been 
almost worth ourmen. Why? Beéause with us, 
the physical education is not sacrificed, completely 
sacrificed to the rest ; because no man is made a 
bookworm on principle, or brought up to be this 
or that especially—the boy is brought up ¢o be a 
man,—there is the secret. It all holds together 
more than it seems to do. In a country where 
literary men, because they are such, are afraid of 
any horse, unless it be a wooden one, you not only 
don’t count any Asheton Smiths, but you can’t 
have Lord Derbys, or Lord Palmerstons, or Sir 
Robert Peels ; and you can’t have an Eton, or an 
Oxford, or a free Press. 

And now that I have busied myself with the 
‘*false coin” in the way of great men, let me give 
myself the satisfaction of handling a little of the 
genuine metal, and awarding praise there where it 
is due. You are aware that each of the sections 
of the Institute here has its perpetual secretary, 
by whom it is represented. It is impossible 
to desire a nobler representation in this respect 
than some of the sections enjoy. Villemaine is 
perpetual secretary of the Académie Frangaise, 
Mignet of the Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
and Halévy ofthe Beaux Arts. It is the custom 
of each of the perpetual secretaries to read at the 
annual sitting of his section a report upon a chosen 
subject. I told you in their order of the discourses 
of Villemaine and Mignet ; I have now lying before 
me the just published report of M. Halévy. 
The subject was Paul Delaroche, the painter—his 
life and works. The report, which numbers 
thirty-two pages of post octavo size, is a chef- 
@euvre, and it is lucky the Académie des 
Beaux Arts has for its spokesman and president 
M. Halévy, for probably in all Europe the other 
composer does not live who could thus deseribe 
the qualifications of a painter. You do not live 








in France, and have nothing to do with that insti- 
tution (the Academy) that acts as guardian to the 
French tongue, therefore musically you may be 
familiar with Halévy, but not be obliged to know 
that no man exists who writes more elegant and 
purer French than the author of the Juive. But 
so itis. Rather more than a year ago he pub- 
lished a work on the elements of music, which I 
would fain call a ‘‘ Treatise on the Philosophy of 
Musie,” so clearly did it expound the principia of 
the art, but which might be read by the pro- 
fane for the sole motive of the beauty of the 
style. There now, I have said tke word, and I 
must proceed a little further. Every man has in 
him a point whereby he is, as the Germans say, 
‘one with others, one with himself.” The point 
from which to seize Halévy’s unity is style. A 
more perfect stylist exists nowhere. From this 
point he is ‘‘one” with his most illustrious col- 
leagues, such as Villemaine or Mignet ; and from 
this point you find him judging painters and 
painting as a master would do. Halévy is, 
besides this, a kind of intellectual case in point 
bearing upon much that I have said above. He 
is the absolute reverse of a specialist, and is per- 
haps completer in intellect than any working man 
of this country. He is, for this reason, so very 


rare an exception here, that I have been unable | 
to refrain from characterising him somewhat | 
minutely. You may admire the Reine de Chypre | 


and Guido et Ginevra, and the Val d Andorre, but 
these are the fruits of his special genius as a 
musician. In my mind, all he produces as a 
writer is more interesting still, because it proves 


the completeness of the intellect and the complete 1 ¢ , L 
ing part in that piece; 3, that the number of 


education of the man. Besides, in whatever 


Halévy does, musically or in any other way, you | 
He never | 
allows his own achievement to stand between him z oth 
| September, his sixty performances should take 


see the conscientious love of the ideal. 


and his sense of what is beyond being achieved. 


Rely upon it, he is one of the very remarkable | 


men of this country. 





Paris, Wednesday. 
A new play was hissed, hooted, and condemned | 


without appeal, a few nights ago at the Théatre | 


du Palais Royal; and the management, respect- 








: 9 that a relative of his of the name of 


ing the public displeasure, has made no attempt 
to have the piece repeated. Both these events 
are, if not altogether unexampled, at least so ex- 
traordinary, that they have created considerable 
sensation. The claque system is so completely 
organised that the public scarcely ever ventures 
to oppose the claquewrs, and managers are so very 
insolent that they generally think themselves 


| warranted in forcing the public to hear any rubbish 


they may think fit to bring out. In putting down 
the claque at the Palais Royal, though only for 
one night, the auditory did a thing highly com- 
mendable, and the management, in accepting the 
judgment without complaint and without protest, 
did well. In both respects imitation would be 
desirable ; but it is to be feared that we shall 
not have it. The Parisian public has be- 
come so broken-in to the custom of claques 
that from the mere force of habit it will 
let them applaud in its place when pleased, 
and will not take the trouble of entering into 
a conflict with them when displeased. The 
manifestation at the Palais Royal the other night 
was a mere accident, which can have no perma- 
nent effect on a system so well consolidated. Yet 
that system most undoubtedly is pernicious to 
authors, actors, and to art in general; and the 
public certainly disgraces itself by tolerating it. 
As to managers, they find their trouble and awl 
niary risk so greatly lessened, by the knowledge 
that every piece, however worthless, is certain to 
obtain by means of the claque, a given number of 
representations, that they can hardly be expected 
to encourage an assumption of independence on 
the part of the public; in their eyes, such an 
assumption would be like a revolt against lawful 
authority. To be sure the theatre is degraded by 
the way in which they act ; but what matters that 
to them ?—they are traders, not authors or artists, 
and have not ‘souls above buttons.” 

The piece condemned at the Palais Royal was 
called the Grain de Café, and I see that amongst 
its personages were an Englishman and English- 
woman, rejoicing in the grotesque names of 
“Sir Crockbeef” and ‘*Milady Crockbeef.” 
It is stated that it was silly, impossible, in- 
comprehensible in plot, coarse, disgusting, 
and almost obscene in language, and that its 
personages were villanous. But the authors 
represent that many other silly, coarse, and 
villanous pieces have been not only accepted of 
the public, but have obtained immense success, 
and that consequently their piece was unjustly 
treated. Very true: they must, however, remem- 
ber that there are limits to endurance, and that 
the persons who happen to be found at those 
limits are the scapegoats of their predecessors. 
The theatrical community in this city being a very 
numerous one, and being somewhat quarrelsome 
withal, gives not a little occupation to the law 
courts; and not unfrequently its suits reveal 
curious circumstances. A few days ago, the melo- 
dramatic actor Laferriére, who is of some note, 
brought an action against the director of the 
Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, to obtain damages 
for violation of agreement, in not having, at the 
beginning of the present winter season, a new 
piece ready for him (Laferritre) to perform in ; 
and in spite of the opposition of the director, he 
obtained the large sum of 10002. damages. 
And in this case we had a specimen of the condi- 
tions which a popular actor in Paris thinks him- 
self warranted in imposing on his manager. 
Listen: Laferritre stipulated,—1, that a new 


| piece should be written expressly for him by M. 


Barriére, one of the most successful authors of the 
day ; 2, that (of course) he should play the lead- 


nights he should perform should not be fewer than 
sixty, even if the said piece should be a failure ; 
4, that having other engagements from the Ist 


place before that date ; 5, that he should be paid 
127. sterling for each performance ; 6, that pay- 
ment should be made every five days without 
fail; 7, that he should have a performance for his 
benefit ; 8, that he should have two free admis- 
sions to the best places in the house every night ; 
odefroy 
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should be admitted free to the house at each of ticular, has been subjected to repeated fines and 


the sixty representations, and also be allowed to 
go behind the scenes; 10, that every bill of each 
night’s performances should bear the words, in 
Seaaatss Nektar, ‘*Performances of M. Laferriére ;” 
11, that besides, his name should again figure on 
the bill in letters of a large size and peculiar 
shape; 12, that whatever might be the space 
required for other things on the bill, these 
two conditions should never be 


imprisonments, and Madame Sand deserves praise 
for handing another of them over to the law. It 
is for the interest of literature and the press that 
personal libels should cease, and that the traffickers 
therein should be cut off from the literary calling, 


| and be punished as they deserve. 


modified ; | 


13, that no other name should ever be placed | 


before his; 14, that no other name should ever 
appear on the same line as his ; 15, that no other 
actor should be engaged extraordinarily in the 
course of his performances,—not even to add to 
the éclat of the piece of which he was the hero ; 
16, that paid paragraphs should be inserted in the 


newspapers about the piece in which he played; | 
th 


17, that his name and 


e name of his part should | 


invariably be mentioned before any other in the said | 
paragraphs ; 18, that he should have the dressing | 
room which Frederick Lemaitre used to oecupy,— | 


that is, the best in the house; 19, that the said 
room should be elegantly furnished and well 
lighted ; 20, that his benefit should be announced 


all over Paris by means of posting bills yards long, | 
and in letters inches high ; 21, that he should be | 
properly applauded by the claque ; and 22, that | 
in case the manager should fail in any one of these | 


engagements, the sum of 1000/7. should be paid 
by hin ! 

The spirit of innovation is decidedly abroad ; 
in literature, in art, in science, in cooking, clothing, 
and even in religion, it is every day doing some- 


a and poor routine is plunged into dismay by | 
it. 


n no country in the world is routine so 
binge so consolidated, so impregnable as in 


‘rance,—a strange thing to say of the most revo- | 


lutionary nation in the world, and yet the strict 
fact, as all who know anything of the state of 
things here will admit. 


has begun to act,—and to act, of all places in the | 


world, in theatres, the fundamental constitution of 
which has heretofore been routine, and the slightest 


| 
| 


But even here innovation | 


{ 


| 
! 
| 
| 








SCIENTIFIC. 
rt 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 15.—Royal Academy of Arts,8r.m. Lecture 
on Anatomy, by Mr. Partridge.—Hoyal Institute of 
British Architects, 8 P.M. 


Tvxspay, Nov. 16.—Royal Society of Literature, 2 P.M. 
Lectures by Mr. Christmas on the Grant of the Great 
Charter.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. Mr.G. W. 
Hemans : Statistics of the Railway System in Ireland. 
—Statistical Society, 8 e.m. Statistics of Prices in the 
Peculiar of Snaith, Yorkshire, in the XVIth, XVIIth, 
and XVIIIth centuries: By the Rev. C. B. Robinson. 
— Chronological Institute of London, 4°30.— Council 
Meeting : Literation of Mode of Procedure and Prepara- 
tion for the Solstitial Meeting in December. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 17.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. Opening 
Meeting of the 105th Session. Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, 
Chairman of the Council will deliver the opening address. 
The medals awarded at the close of the last Session will 
be distributed.—Geological Society, 8 p.m. 1. On some 
Fossils from South Africa: By G. W. Stow, Esq. 
2. On some points in the Geology of South Africa: By 
Dr. Rubidge. 3. On some Mineral Springs near Teheran, 
Persia: By the Hon. C. A. Murray.—Horticultural 
Society, 1 e.m. Autumn Meeting at St. James’s Hall for 
Exhibitions of Autumn Flowers and Fruit. British 
Meteorological,7¥.m. On the Meteorology and Mortality 
of London, for the present year: By Dr. Tripe. On 
the Determination of the Mean Pressure of the Atmo- 
sphere for every day in the year: By Mr. Glaisher. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 18.—Royal Society, 8°30, p.m. 1. Dr. T. 
Thompson, on the Changes produced in the Proportion 
of the Red Corpuscle of the Blood by the Adminis- 
tration of Cod Liver Oil. 2. Mr. J. Lubbock, on the 
Digestive and Nervous Systems of Coccus hesperidum. 
3. Mons. A. Durand, Nouvelle Etude sur les Attractions 
moleculaires en générale.— Linnean Society, 8 P.M. 
Chemical Society, 8 p.m. Some Analysis of Malvern 
Waters: By Mr. J. Kynaston. On Bibromacetic Acid : 
By Messrs. Perkin and Duppa. On the relations of the 
atomic weights of the elements: By Mr. Mercer, 


modification in the customs and usages of which , F#tax, Nov. 19.—Royal Asiatic Society, 2 P.m. 


has been regarded by the theatrical fraternity with 
the same horror as the inquisitor of old regarded 
a lapse into heresy. 


of all French theatres, great and _ small, 





CHEMICAL Society, Nov. 4th.—Dr. Bence Jones, 


From the time of Molire | Vice-President in the Chair. Mr. James Mason was 
downwards it has been the invariable custom | elected a Fellow. 


Dr. Hofmann gave an account 
of some new ureas that he had recently produced, 


to strike three blows with a mallet just within the | in which half the nitrogen was replaced by phos- 
curtain, as an indication to performers and public | phorus, the whole of the hydrogen by ethylic 
that the piece was about to commence. But quite | radicals, and the carbonic oxide by carbonic 


recently the ThéAtre Frangais, ‘‘the house of | sulphide. 


The new ureas were interesting also 


Moliére” itself, has substituted the ringing of a | from their property of combining directly with 


bell for the trois coups. 


formers earnestly deprecated such a departure | 


from time-honoured usage ; and the old bald-pated 


| 


Not a few of the per- | chloride and bromide of ethyle. 





RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL Socrery.—The Opening 


habitués of the stalls groaned aloud ; but innovation | meeting of this Society for the session, which was 


triumphed, and as it did so, may be supposed to 
have raised a Mephistophelian laugh. Some other 
theatres had preceded the Francais in this great 


change, and all of course will sooner or later | 


follow it. The trois coups done away with! 
Verily after that we may almost expect orchestra 
stalls to be made more roomy and less hard, 


} 


numerously attended, was held on Monday evening 
at Burlington-house ; Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
President, in the Chair. 

Presentations.—General Duncan A. Cameron, 
R.E., C.B., and the Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, 
Q.C., M.P., were presented upon their election. 

Elections.—The Hon. Francis Baring, Arthur 


managers to be polite, performers modest, or any | John Edward Russell, M.P.; Lieutenant George 
other thing which has heretofore been thought | Brine, R.N.; Charles Davidson Bell, Surveyor- 


impossible in a theatre. 
It is said that Madame George Sand is about 
to prosecute a provincial newspaper editor for 


} 


making statements respecting her private life | 


which she considers libellous, Of late years, the 
practice of publishing gossip about the private 
lives of persons who are notable in literature, art, 
politics, war, or any other vocation, has prevailed 


| Bannerman, 


here to a great extent, and more than one author | 
—and especially one whose name is Jacquot, but | 


who assumes the more euphonious cognomen of 
De Mirecourt—has made large sums by it. But 
it is a practice which is annoying in the extreme 


to the persons biographed, and which panders to a | 


vile appetite in the public. It often happens that 
when the dealers in this sort of twaddle have 


nothing interesting to tell about these personages, | 
they invent, and their inventions generally take a 


libellous turn, because scandal pleases. Several 
of their victims have had them punished by the 
tribunals,—the aforesaid De Mirecourt, in par- 


General of the Cape of Good Hope; Aubrey De 
Vere Beauclerk, George G. Gilbert-Heard, J. G. 
Johnstone, Joseph Paul, and Theodore Walrond, 
were elected Fellows. 

Proposals.—Lord Ashburton, Viscount Cran- 
bourne, Lord Skelmersdale, Sir Alexander 
Bart. ; Captain Charles Duncan 
Cameron, Vice-Consul Redout Kalé; Captain 
Hammel Ingold Strutt, Captain the Hon. Sudeley 
Charles G. H. Tracy, the Rev. Richard Leah, 
James Barratt, John Botterill, Francis William 
Davis, R.N. ; John Donne, Edward J. Hawker, 
David Kay, Joseph Mayer, James Pincott, Henr 
Birch Reynardson, John Northcote Ryder, Josep 
John William Watson, Ph. D., C.E., and Theodore 
Wruelli, were proposed as candidates for election. 

Accessions.—The accessions to the library and 
map-rooms since the last meeting were numerous 
and important, a among others, 936 
Ordnance Maps, 81 Admiralty Charts, 40 French 


_ Charis, 78 Belgian Maps, 10 Swedish Maps, 38 





Native Maps of China, Stanford’s large Map of 
Europe, forming one of a series; the Dispatch 
Atlas, an account of the Principal Triangulation 
for the Ordnance Survey, the Report of the 
Ordnance Survey Commission, M. Villavicencio’s 
Geografia de la Republica del Ecuador, and Mr. 
Leigh Sotheby's Principia Typographica ; also 1] 
vols. of the ‘‘ Memorie dell R. Accademia Ereola- 
nese,” from the Neapolitan Government ; Hydro- 
graphical Notices published by the Admiralty ang 
the Depot de la Marine, the eighth edition of 
Maury’s Sailing Directions, Meteorological Papers 
published by the Board of Trade, Astronomical 
Observations made at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
the transactions of various Geographical and 
Scientific Societies at home and abroad, &c. 

The papers read were :— 

1. ‘Journey through the Mountainous Districts 
north of the Elburz, and Ascent of Demavend, in 
Persia,” by Mr. R. F. Thomson and Lord Schom- 
berg H. Kerr. Communicated by the Earl of 
Malmesbury. 

2. ‘Journey from Moreton-bay to Adelaide 
in Search of Leichardt,” by Mr. A. C. Gregory 
(Gold Medalist, R.G.S.). z 

8. ‘* Exploration of the Murchison, Lyons, and 
Gascoyne Rivers, in Western Australia,” by Mr, 
F. Gregory. 

The papers gave rise to an animated discussion, 
in which the Chairman, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
General Monteith, and Mr. Austin took part, and 
the meeting was adjourned to the 22nd inst. 





ZoovocicaL Socrery. — Tuesday, November 
9, 1858.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., V.P., im the Chair. 
Mr. Sclater read a paper on birds collected by Mr. 
Louis Fraser (corresponding member) at Cuenca 
Gualaquiza and Zamora in Western Ecuador, 
being part of the first collections received from the 
expedition Mr. Fraser is now making in the Andes of 
that country. Four species appeared to be new to 
science, and were characterised as Conirostrum 
Fraseri, Phrygilus ocularis, Synallaxis anti- 
siensis, and T'yrannulus chyrops. Mr. Sclater 
also read descriptions of some new species of 
American birds, two of which were from the 
Derby Museum at Liverpool, and the remainder 
from his own collection. Mr. Sclater also com- 
municated some extracts from a letter lately 
received by him from Edward Blyth, Esq. (Curator 
at the Museum at Calcutta), in which that gentle- 
man spoke of a new species of Fig from the 
Andaman islands (Sus Andamensis), and of some 
remarkable Pheasants, two of which were then 
living in a menagerie at Calcutta, and which he 
had lately described as Diardigallus fusciolatus. 

Dr. Hartland communicated a paper on the 
species of the fringilline genus Erythrura. 

The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Bennett, 
of Sydney, addressed to Mr. Gould, in which he 
makes the following remarks on a young Scythrops 
Nove-Hollandie in the aviary of Mr. Alfred Deni- 
son, Government House, Sydney: ‘* When the 
young Scythrops was introduced into Mr. Denison’s 
aviary, it was placed in a compartment already 
occupied by a Dacelo gigantea, and, doubtlesss 
feeling hungry after its journey, immediately 
opened its mouth to be fed, and its wants were 
readily attended to by the Dacelo, who with great 
kindness took a piece of meat, and after sufliciently 
preparing it by beating it about until it was tender 
and in a pappy state, placed it carefully in the 
gaping mouth of the young Scythrops. This feed- 
Ing process continued until the bird was capable 
of attending to its own wants, which it now does, 
feeding in company with the Dacelo in the usual 
manner.” 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. ¢. 
Hewitson, containing descriptions of some butter- 
flies from the private collection of Mr. A. R. 
Wallace. This paper was illustrated by two 
plates drawn with the author's usual excellence. 

The Secretary read a letter from General 
Perronet Thompson, addressed to Doctor Gray, 1n 
which he stated that he had been acquainted with 
the Lepidosiren annectens at Sierra Leone in 1810, 
and he had recognised the same animal on the 
mud in or about the fusse of Fort George, Bombay, 
in 1815. 
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The Secretary also read a reper by Mr. H. 
Dohrn, containing descriptions of new species of 
the genus Paludomus from Ceylon, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Cuming. = wi 

Dr. Gray read a description of a living Octopus 
by Mr. J. B. G. Smith. 


On Chloroform, and other Ancesthetics, their 
Action and Administration. By John Snow, 
M.D. Edited by B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
(John Churchill.) 

On the Organs of Vision: their Anatomy and 
Physiology. By Thomas Nunneley, F.R.C.S.E. 
(John Churchill. ) 

THESE works are standard authorities upon the 

important subjects to which they relate. Highly 

creditable to their respective authors, they reflect 
corresponding credit upon the enterprising pub- 
lisher, to whom medical science is indebted for 
the production of numerous works. eminently 
calculated to raise the character of this branch of 
our literature in the estimation of the world. We 
regret that their technical character prevents us 
treating them at the length their importance 
deserves; but a close examination satisfies our 
eonscience that they are, as we have stated, 
standard authorities. 

Dr. Snow’s work on Anesthetics is the final 
legacy to science of that eminent man who was 





taken from us a few months ago—too soon for the 


interests of that science to which he was so 
warmly devoted. ‘‘Its completion was his last act 
and deed,” says his attached friend and biographer, 
Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson. In 1846 news 
came over from America that operations could 
be performed without pain under the influence 
of sulphuric ether. Dr. Snow had previously 
made numerous experiments in respiration and 
asphyxia. His studies in this direction pre- 
pared him for the new field of inquiry 
thus opened, and after many experiments on 
animals and himself he brought the administra- 
tion of this agent to great perfection. The ether 
practice of London went almost exclusively to 
him. He published a work embodying the whole 
of his experiences in etherisation ; it was appre- 
ciated by the profession ; and was selling largely 
when the discovery of the application of chloroform 
threw ether into the shade and the book with it. 
Dr. Snow was soon satisfied of the greater 
practicability of chloroform: he at once com- 
menced its use ; and, in Dr. Richardson’s words, 
“he forgot almost sooner than others all 
predilections for ether.” His grand search 
subsequently was for a narcotic vapour which, 
having the physical eae and practicability 
of chloroform, should in its physiological effects 
resemble ether in not producing, by any accident 
of administration, paralysis of the heart. ‘‘The 
fact,” says his biographer, ‘‘that in almost every 
fatal case from chloroform the result had occurred 
from the action of the narcotic on the central organ 
of the circulation was never absent from his 
thoughts, An agent having this effect, however 
intrinsically valuable, was not to be put in the 
hands of every person for administration.” Intent, 
then, upon the discovery of some new anesthetic 
which might be more safely entrusted to general 
use, Dr. Snow began, in 1856, to experiment with 
amylene, first upon animals, and if these promised 
favourably then upon man, the first man bein 

invariably his own self. He felt the persona 
trial a duty and he did it. Amylene did not 
answer his expectations, and he discontinued its 
use. To use a popular expression, he died ‘‘in 
harness,” convinced that though he did not 
succeed in the object, an anesthetic will ulti- 
mately be discovered which may be inhaled with 
absolute safety, and which will destroy common 
sensation without destroying consciousness. This 
book, as may be inferred from this imperfect 
sketch of the lamented author, is a progressive 
history of experience in this branch of practice ; 
it conceals nothing, certainly not the Doctor's 
failures, and therefore it cannot mislead, and it 
exaggerates nothing, therefore it cannot excite 
extravagant expectations. It isan ‘‘exact” book 
in which fects only are recorded, or recorded with 
just sufficient theory to lead the way to further 





investigation in the right direction. Until there- 
fore, that new agent is discovered for which Dr. 
Snow so diligently searched, his work must remain 
a guide and standard to the profession. 

The ‘‘ Organs of Vision” is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the anatomy and physiology of the eye. 
To point out the specific difference between this 
work and others that have preceded it—some not 
long ago—would lead us into a good deal of 
technical explanation which we had rather spare 
our readers. For a like reason we abstain from 
dwelling upon the exact points to which this 
valuable publication may be thought to have 
carried our knowledge of the anatomy and 
pathology of the eye. It is enough for the general 
reader to be assured that in this volume is con- 
tained all that is at present known upon the 
interesting and important phenomena of vision, 
and that it is characterised throughout by the 
investigating spirit of a true philosopher as well 
as by the discriminating maigy oy that indicates 
a sound practical professor. The engravings are 
worthy of all commendation. 

In thus giving the results of our own examina- 
tion of these works, we have purposely avoided 
entering their respective arcana. That we leave 
to other critics. We only state the results of our 
own unbiassed judgment, a judgment not formed 
upon hasty or insufficient examination ; and we 
shall be surprised if it be not ratified by the 
majority of the profession of which Dr. Snow was, 
and of which Mr. Nunneley happily remains, a 
distinguished master and ornament. 





Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins delivered an inter- 
esting lecture on the Extinct Animals at the 
Marylebone Literary Institution on Monday last. 








FINE ARTS. 
SP 
THE TURNER SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. 
To the Editor of the LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Srr,—I do not think it generally necessary to 
answer criticism; yet as yours is the first suffi- 
cient notice which has been taken of the import- 
ant collection of sketches at Marlborough House, 
and as your strictures on the arrangement pro- 
posed for the body of the collection, as well as 
on some of the statements in my catalogue, are 
made with much candour and good feeling, will 
you allow me to offer one or two observations in 
reply to them? The mode of arrangement to 
which you refer as determined upon by the 
trustees has been adopted, not to discourage the 
study of the drawings by the public, but to put 
all more completely at their service. Drawings 
so small in size and so delicate in execution can- 
not be seen, far less copied, when hung on walls. 
As now arranged, they can be put into the hands 
of each visitor, or student, as a book is into those 
of a reader ; he may examine them in any light, 
or in any position, and copy them at his ease. 
The students who work from drawings exhibited 
on walls will, I am sure, bear willing witness to 
the greater convenience of the new system. Four 
hundred drawings are already thus arranged for 
public use ; framed, and disposed in eighty port- 
able boxes, each containing five sketches, so that 
eighty students might at once be supplied with 
five drawings a-piece. The oil paintings at Marl- 
borough House, comprising as they do the most 
pangs works which Turner ever produced, and 
the 339 drawings exhibited beside them, are 
surely enough for the amusement of loungers, —for 
do you consider as anything better than loungers, 
those persons who do not care enough for 
the Turner drawings to be at the trouble 
of applying for a ticket of admission and 
entering their names in a book,—that is to say, 
who will not, to obtain the privilege of quiet 
study of perfect art, take, once for all, as much 
trouble as would be necessary to register a letter, 
or book, or parcel ? 

I entirely waive for the moment the question 
of exposure to light. I put the whole issue on 
the ground of greatest public convenience. I 
believe it to be better for the public to have two 
collections of Turner drawings than one ; nay, it 





seems to me just the perfection of all privilege to 
have one gallery for quiet, another for disquiet ; 
one into which the curious, idle, or speculative 
may crowd on wet or weary days, and another in 
which people desirous of either thinking or work- 
ing seriously may always find peace, light, and 
elbow-room. I believe, therefore, that the present 
disposition of the drawings would be at once the 
most convenient and the most just, even sup- 
posing that the finest works of Turner would not 
be injured by constant exposure. But that they 
would be so admits of no debate. It is not on 
my judgment, nor on any other unsupported 
opinion, that the trustees have acted, but in con- 
sideration of facts now universally admitted by 
persons who have charge of drawings. You will 
find that the officers both of the Louvre and of the 
British Museum refuse to expose their hest draw- 
ings or missal-pages to light, in consequence of 
ascertained damage received by such drawings as 
have been already exposed ; and among the works 
of Turner I am prepared to name an example in 
which, the frame having protected a portion while 
the rest was exposed, the covered portion is still 
rich and lovely in colours, while the exposed 
spaces are reduced in some parts nearly to white 
paper, and the colour in general to a dull brown. 

You allude to the contrary chance that some 
hues may be injured by darkness. I believe that 
some colours are indeed liable to darken in per- 
petual shade, but not while occasionally exposed 
to moderate light, as these drawings will be in 
daily use ; nor is any liability to injury, even by 
perpetual shade as yet demonstrable with respect 
to the Turner drawings; on the contrary, those 
which now form the great body of the national 
collection were never out of Turner’s house until 
his death, and were all kept by him in tight 
bundles or in clasped books ; and all the drawings 
so kept aré in magnificent preservation, appear- 
ing as if they had been just executed, while every 
one of those which have been in the possession of 
purchasers and exposed in frames, are now faded 
in proportion to the time and degree of their ex- 
esc the lighter hues disappearing, especially 
rom the skies, so as sometimes to leave hardly a 
trace of the cloud forms. For instance, the great 
Yorkshire series is, generally speaking, merely 
the wreck of what it was once.* That water- 
colours are not injured by darkness is also 
sufficiently proved by the exquisite preserva- 
tion of missal paintings, when the books con- 
taining them have been little used. Observe then, 
you have simply this question to put to the 
public : ‘* Will you have your Turner drawings to 
look at when you are at leisure, in a comfortable 
room, under such limitations as will preserve 
them to you for ever, or will you make an 
amusing exhibition of them (if amusing, which I 
doubt) for children and nursery-maids ; dry your 
wet coats by them, and shake off the dust from 
your feet upon them, for a score or two of years, 
and then send them to the waste paper merchant ?” 
That is the simple question; answer it, for the 
public, as you think best. 

Permit me to observe further, that the small 
interest manifested in the existing Turner collec- 
tion at Marlborough House, does not seem to 
justify any further effort at exhibition. There 
are already more paintings and drawings placed in 
those rooms than could be examined properly in 
years of labour. But how placed? Thrust into 
dark corners, nailed on spare spaces of shutters, 
backs of doors, and tottering elongations of 
screens; hung with their faces to the light, or 
with their backs to the light, or with their sides 
to the light, so that it ‘‘rakes” them (I use an 
excellent expression of Sir Charles Eastlake’s), 
throwing every irregularity of surface into view as 
if they were maps in relief of hill countries ; hung, 
in fine, in every conceivable mode that can exhibit 
their faults, or conceal their meaning, or degrade 
their beauty. Neither Mr. Wornum nor [| are 
answerable for this; we have both done the best 
we could under the circumstances ; the public are 
answerable for it, who suffer such things without 
care and without remonstrance. If they want to 


* The cloud-forms which have disappeared from the 
drawings may be seen in the engravings, 
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derive real advantage from the treasures they 
possess, let them show some regard for them, and 
build, or at least express some desire to get built, 
a proper gallery for them. I see no way at 
present out of the embarrassments which exist 
respecting the disposition of the entire national 
collection ; but the Turner gallery was intended 
by Turner himself to be a distinct one, and 
there is no reason why a noble building 
should not at. once be provided for it. Place the 
oil-pictures now at Marlborough House in 
beautiful rooms, each in a light fit and sufficient 
for it, and all on a level with the eye ; range them 
in chronological order; place the sketches at 
present exhibited, also in chronological order, in 
a lateral gallery ; let illustrative engravings and 
explanations be put in cases near them ; furnish 
the rooms richly and gracefully, as the Louvre is 
furnished, and I do not think the public would 
any longer complain of not having enough to 
amuse them on rainy days. 

That we ought to do as much for our whole 
national collection is as certain as that we shall 
not do it for many a year to come, nor until we 
have wasted twice as much money as would do it 
nobly in vain experiments on a mean scale. I 
have no immediate hope in this matter, else I 
might perhaps ask you to let me oocupy your 
columns with some repetition, in other words 
(such repetition being apparently always needed 
in these talking days), of what I have already 
stated in the appendix to my Notes on the oil- 
pictures at Marlborough House. But I will only, 
being as I say hopeless in the matter, ask you 
for room for a single sentence. 

“If ever we come to understand that the function of a 
picture, after all, with respect to mankind, is not merely 
to be bought, but to be seen, it will follow that a picture 
which deserves a price deserves a place; and that all 
paintings which are worth keeping, are worth, also, the 
rent of so much wall as shall be necessary to show them 
to the best advantage, and in the least fatiguing way for 
the spectator. 

“Tt would be interesting if we could obtain a return of 
the sum which the English nation pays annually for park 
walls to enclose game, stable walls to separate horses, and 
garden walls to ripen peaches; and if we could compare 
this ascertained sum with what it pays for walls to show 
its art upon.” 

I ask you to reprint this, because the fact is 
that if either Mr. Wornum at the National Gallery, 
or Mr. Carpenter at the British Museum, had 
as much well-lighted wall at their disposal as 
most gentlemen’s gardeners have, they could each 
furnish the public with Art enough to keep them 
gazing from one year’s end to anothers. Mr. 
Carpenter has already made a gallant effort, with 
some screens ina dark room ; but in the National 
Gallery, whatever mode of exhibition may be 
determined upon for the four hundred framed 
drawings, the great mass of the Turner sketches 
{about fifteen thousand, without counting mere 
colour memoranda) must lie packed in parcels in 
tin cases, simply for want of room to show them. 
It is true that many of these are quite slight, and 
would be interesting to none but artists. There 
are, however, upwards of five thousand sketches in 
pencil-outline,* which are just as interesting as 
those now exhibited at Marlborough House; and 
which might be constantly exhibited, like those, 
without any harm, if there were only walls to put 
them on. 

I have already occupied much of your space. I 
do not say too much, considering the importance 
of the subject: but I must with more diffidence 
ask you to allow me yet leave to reply to the 
objections you make to two statements, and to 
one omission in my Catalogue, as those objections 
would otherwise diminish its usefulness. I have 
asserted that, in a given drawing (named as one of 
the chief in the series), Turner’s pencil did not 
move over the thousandth of an inch without 
meaning; and you charge this expression with 
extravagant hyperbole. On the contrary, it is 
much within the truth, being merely a mathe- 





* By the way, you really ought to have given me some 
credit for the swivel frames in the desks of Marlborough 
House, which enable the public, however rough handed, 
to see the drawings on both sides of the same leaf. 


matically accurate description of fairly good 
execution in either drawing or engraving. It is 
only necessary to measure a piece of any ordinarily 
good work to ascertain this. Take, for instance, 
Finden’s engraving at the 180th page of Rogers’s 
poems ; in which the face of the figure, from the 
chin to the top of the brow, occupies just a quarter 
of an inch, and the space between the upper lip 
and chin as nearly as possible 7, of aninch. The 
whole mouth occupies one-third of this space, 
say 4 of an inch, and within that space both the 
lips and the much more difficult inner corner of 
the mouth are perfectly drawn and rounded, with 
quite pomrerbnn fina sufficiently subtle expression. 
Any artist will assure you, that in order to draw a 
mouth as well as this, there must be more than 
twenty gradations of shade in the touches ; that is 
to say, in this case, gradations changing, with 
meaning, within less than the thousandth of an 
inch. 

But this is mere child’s play compared to the 
refinement of any first-rate mechanical work— 
much more of brush or pencil drawing by a 
master’s hand. In order at once to furnish you 
with authoritative evidence on this point, I wrote 
to Mr. Kingsley, tutor of Sidney-Sussex College, 
a friend to whom I always have recourse when I 
want to be precisely right in any matter ; for his 
great knowledge both of mathematics and of 
natural science is joined, not only with singular 
powers of delicate experimental manipulation, but 
with a keen sensitiveness to beauty in art. His 
answer, in its final statement respecting Turner's 
work, is amazing even to me, and will, I should 
think, be more so to your readers. Observe the 
successions of measured and tested refinement : 
here is No. 1: 

** The finest mechanical work that I know which is not 
optical is that done by Nobert in the way of ruling lines. 
I have a series ruled by him on glass, giving actual scales 
from ‘000024 and 000016 of an inch, perfectly correct to 
these places of decimals *, and he has executed others as 
fine as ‘000012, though I do know how far he could repeat 
these last with accuracy.” 


This is No. 1, of precision. Mr. 
proceeds to No. 2: 

“But this is rude work compared to the accuracy 
necessary for the construction of the object glass of a 
microscope such as Rosse turns out.” 


Iam sorry to omit the explanation which fol- 
lows of the ten lenses composing such a glass, 
*feach of which must be exact in radius and in 
surface, and all have their axes coincident ;” but it 
would not be intelligible without the figure by 
which it is illustrated, sol pass to Mr. Kingsley’s 
No. 3: 

“T am tolerably familiar,” he proceeds, “with the 
actual grinding and polishing of lenses and specula, and 
have produced by my own hands some by no means bad 
optical work, and I have copied no small amount of Tur- 
ner’s work, and I still look with awe at the combined 
delicacy and precision of his hand; it beats optical work 
out of sight. In optical work, as in refined drawing, the 
hand goes beyond the eye,t and one has to depend upon 
the feel; and when one has once learned what a delicate 
affair touch is, one gets a horror of all coarse work, andis 
ready to forgive any amount of feebleness, sooner than 

that boldness which is akin to impudence. In optics the 

distinction is easily seen when the work is put to trial ; 

but here too, as in drawing, it requires an educated eye to 

tell the difference when the work is only moderately bad; 

but with “bold”’ work nothing can be seen but distortion 

and fog, andI heartily wish the same result would follow 

the same kind of handling in drawing; but here, the 

boldness cheats the unlearned by looking like the precision 

of the true man. Itis very strange how much better our 

ears are than our eyes in this country : ifan ignorant man 

were to be “bold’”’ with a violin, he would not get many 

admirers, though his boldness was far below that of 

ninety-nine out of a hundred drawings one sees.” 


Kingsley 





* That is to say, accurate in measures estimated in 
millionths of inches. 

_ + Incase any of your readers should question the use, 
in drawing, of work too fine for the touches to be indi- 
vidually seen, I 7 a sentence from my “Elements of 
Drawing.” “‘ All fine colouring, like fine drawing, is 


delicate ; so delicate, that if at last you see the colour you 
are putting on, you are putting on too much. You ought 
to feel a change wrought in the general tone by touches 
which are individually too pale to be seen,” 





The words which I have italicised im the aboy, 
extract are those which were surprising to me, ] 
knew that Turner's was as refined as any optical 
work, but had no idea of its going beyond jt 
Mr. Kingsley’s word ‘‘awe” occurring just before. 
is, however, as I have often felt, precisely the 
right one. When once we begin at all to under. 
stand the work of any truly great executor, such 
as that of any of the thine great Venetians 
(Tintoret, Titian, and Veronese), Correggio a 
Turner, the awe of it is something greater than 
can be felt from the most stupendous natu} 
scenery. For the creation of such a system ag q 
high human intelligence endowed with its ineff,p} 
perfect instruments of eye and hand, is a far more 
appalling manifestation of Infinite Power, thay 
the making either of seas or mountains. After 
this testimony to the completion of Turner’s work 
I need not at length defend myself from the charge 
of hyperbole in the statement that, ‘‘as far as | 
know, the galleries of Europe may be challenge) 
to produce one sketch that shall equal the chalk 
study No. 45, or the feeblest of the memoranda jn 
the 71st and following frames ;” which memoranda 
however, it should have been observed, are stated 
at the 44th page to be in some respects “the 
grandest work in grey that he did in his life,” 

For I believe that, as manipulators, none but 
the four men whom I have just named (the three 
Venetians and Correggio) were equal to Turner: 
and, as far as I know, none of those four ever put 
their full strength into sketches. But whether 
they did or not, my statement in the catalogue is 
limited by my own knowledge, and as far as I can 
trust that knowledge : it is not an enthusiastic 
statement, but an entirely calm and considered 
one. It may be a mistake, but it is not an 
hyperbole. 

Lastly, you object that the drawings for the 
** Liber Studiorwm” are not included in my cata. 
logue. They are not so, because I did not consider 
them as, in a true sense, drawings at all; they are 
merely washes of colour laid roughly to guide the 
mezzotint engraver in his first process ; the 
drawing, properly so called, was all put in by 
Turner when he etched the plates, or super- 
added by repeated touchings on the proofs. These 
brown ‘“* guides,” for they are nothing more, are 
entirely unlike the painter's usual work, and in 
every way inferior to it ; so that students wishing 
to understand the compositions of the “ Liber” 
must always work from the plates, and not from 
these first indications of purpose. I have put 
good impressions of two of the plates in the same 
room, in order to show their superiority ; and for 
the rest, thought it useless to increase the bulk of 
the Catalogue by naming subjects which have 
been published and well known these thirty 
years. 

Permit me in conclusion to thank you for draw- 
ing attention to the subject of this great national 
collection ; and, again asking your indulgence for 
trespassing so far upon your space, to subscribe 
myself, 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. Ruski. 

[We have great pleasure in printing the above 
communication from Mr. Ruskin. We should have 
preferred to accompany it with a few comments, 
ut we have received it at too late a moment to 
permit of our doing so, except in a very cursory 
manner, The answer seems to us sufficiently 
obvious, but it would be uncourteous to Mr. Ruskin, 
and unfair to our readers, to reply on the spur of 
the moment to a letter prepared with so much 
deliberation by a gentleman who is so completely 
master of his subject. Next week, however, we 
hope to be able to show that we did not write 
without due consideration. ] 





An addition has this week been made to the 
pictures exhibited in the National Gallery, in the 
‘Portrait of an Italian Nobleman,” by Alessandro 
Bonvicino, better known as [1 Moretto da 
Brescia. Moretto painted in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and was esteemed one of the 
most successful of the followers of Titian. The 








picture just hung in the National Gallery is a very 
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noble example of his powers as a portrait-painter, 
_a branch of art in which he was considered by 


| 





maintains something more, for he goes on to say, 
‘“‘T maintain that if you attempt to give any 


j temporaries to excel, though his altar- | stereoscopic representation of the sun THREE 
his contemporal gh : | E P : y 
pieces were in high se. y and are still carefully | rHousAND MILES or more [the capitals are his 


reserved in the churches of Brescia. The person 
represented is a member of the Sciarra-Martinengo- 
Cesaresco family of Brescia. He is richly dressed 
in a tunic embroidered with gold, over which is a 
dark robe, with a wide ermine collar and lining. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


own], would not be too much” for the cameras 
to stand apart—but he does not make the 
slightest allusion to fidelity of representation, 
on which our remarks entirely hinged. We 
never doubted, but on the contrary expressly 


Heis sitting at a table, his head resting on his right | stated, that greater ‘‘rotund effect,” as he calls it, 


hand. His face wears an expression of sternness 
mingled with melancholy, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by a label fastened on his hat, 
pearing the inscription, ‘‘Tod Alay mods” (I am 


of his determination to avenge the murder of his 


would be obtained by the separation of the 
cameras. Our proposition was, that a strictly 
true representation could only possibly be obtained 


| by having the lenses of the camera or cameras the 
exceedingly desirous of it), an announcement | 


father, and his earnest longing for an opportunity | 


to effect his purpose. i 
portrait painting at its best period—perhaps, all 
things considered, the truest and most masculine 


school of portraiture the world has yet seen— | 


the work is a very valuable one. In his later 
years, Moretto is said to have devoted himself to 
the imitation of Raffaelle, but there is little 
evidence of the study of the great Roman in this 
picture. It is large and broad in style, yet very 
carefully and delicately finished. The colour is 
decidedly Venetian, rich, glowing, yet sober in 
tone. The head a massive, inscrutable, somewhat 
sensuous one, with a searching but unhealthy eye 
‘ —yery different from the more intellectual type of 
Venetian aristocracy Titian has made us familiar 
with—stands out with remarkable vigour from a 
curtain of crimson and yellow satin damask, and, 
though the dress and accompaniments of the 
figure are so rich, preserves its supremacy 
unabated. It is not till you have scanned the 
head, that you think of the accessories; but 
when you look at them you see that they 
have been in no part slighted. Vasari eulogises 
Moretto’s skill in painting rich stuffs, and the 
skill is very manifest here ; nothing hardly can be 
better in its way than the manner in which the 
curtain, the costly dress, the hat, and the velvet 
arm of the chair are rendered, and in which all 
are made to convey at once the impression that 
the person represented is a man of wealth and 
high station—and yet all is kept subordinate to 
the head. The ermine is a study for an animal 
painter. The picture, which is a half-length life- 
size, was formerly in the gallery of Count Lecchi 
at Brescia, whence it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Henfrey of Turin, from whom it was purchased 
for the National Gallery. It is in excellent pre- 
servation. It hangs on the right hand side of the 
farthest room. 





In a review of Mr. Lake Price’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Photographic Manipulation” (LirERARY GAZETTE, 
August 7), we took occasion to make some re- 
marks on the subject of what are called Stereo- 
scopic Angles. Mr. Price laid down the rule that 
for objects beyond ten feet from the eye, the 
cameras used in taking stereoscopic views must 
be placed farther apart in proportion as the 
distance of the principal object increases: for a 
view, for example, in which a mountain was 
ten miles off, the cameras should be fifty yards 
apart. This rule, we said, was based on an 
erroneous principle. And we endeavoured to 
to show that whilst a greater appearance of relief 
would unquestionably be given by increasing the 
distance between the cameras, the only possible 
means of obtaining a strictly faithful representa- 
tion of any view or object as it would be seen by 
the human eyes at once, is to have the lenses of 
the stereoscopic cameras about the same distance 
apart as the human eyes are. Our excellent con- 
temporary, the Photographic News, did us the 
honour to transfer our remarks to its pages; and 
last week, after an interval of nearly three 
months, that journal contained a long letter in 
teply from Mr. Price, in which he says that he 
is “quite prepared to maintain the statement 
Ps ein his book.” It would be pgs itera: 
nd indeed impossible, to carry on a discussion 
after any such Fashion as this; but there is, in 

no room for discussion in the matter. Mr. 
Price “maintains” his former statement, and 


As a specimen of Venetian | 





distance of the human eyes apart, whatever the 
distance of the principal object might be. We 
admitted that for particular purposes, scientific or 
otherwise, an exaggerated relief might be desir- 
able ; but we urged, in the interest of truth, that 
in such-eases the stereographs should bear on 
them a statement of the fact. Mr. Price has 
simply misconceived the argument. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—— 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—At last a change has 
been made in the performances at this house, 
which, from the first appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews in the comedy of London Assur- 
ance, until last Saturday, had not been varied one 
iota. Such immutability may be generally taken 
as the sure index of undeviating prosperity, as it 
certainly is in the present case; for if a new 
comedy has been produced, with a fresh part for 
Mr. Charles Mathews, followed by the revival of 
two little pieces, the Dowager and the Eton Boy, 
in which Mrs. C. Mathews exhibits her talents 
in two new characters, the alteration may be 
attributed more to the effects of monotony in the 
actors than to any failure in the attractive- 
ness of the bill. The new piece, a three-act affair, 
is the joint product of a German gentleman’s 
inventiveness—Dr. Franck’s—and Mr. William 
Brough’s facility for English dialogue. The plot is 
entirely one of intrigue, not inappropriately, 
as much of the action passes in Spain, and turns 
on the intrepid self-reliance with which one 
Jacques Molinet, a French commis voyagewr, 
plunges into a sea of adventure and imbroglio to 
rescue from the hands of a Spanish family a cer- 
tain coat left there by a Baron de Meremont, with 
whose friendship he is honoured. The importance 
of the garment in question does not arise from its 
value as a peculiarly happy specimen of the 
sartorial art, nor from any such sentimental at- 
tachment to an old friend, on the part of the Baron, 
as dictated Béranger’s political address ‘‘a new 
habit.” The reason why it is peculiarly desirable 
that it should return into the owner's hands is, 
that in its lining is sown up a diplomatic missive, 
with the delivery of which the Baron had been 
intrusted by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
had, however, failed in accomplishing his mission, 
through getting into so serious a scrape with the 
Spanish family, on whom he was quartered, that 
he had been forced to flee, and, like Joseph, 
leave his garment behind, together with its secret 
inclosure. Jacques Molinet has all the impudence 
and more than the self-confidence requisite to 
succeed in recovering the lost coat, but is defi- 
cient in diplomatic tact. His attack is made on 
Paquita (Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam), the waiting-maid, 
to whom he promises marriage if she obtains the 
coat ; but the result of this anxiety for its pos- 
session when it reaches the ears of Paquita’s mis- 
tress, is only to awaken her curiosity, and lead 
her to the discovery of the diplomatic document, 
which relates to the marriage of the Duke de Mont- 
pensicr, and is addressed to Queen Christina. The 
lady, anxious for the advancement of her husband, 
an Alcalde, makes him present the dispatch him- 
self, and he obtains the answer to be conveyed to 
Paris. Ata loss how most secretly to carry the 
royal letter, the Alcalde is persuaded by his wife 
to resort to the same expedient as had been 
adopted by the Baron, and has it sown in his coat. 
Meanwhile Paguita has resolved to grant her 
suitor’s prayer, and, deeming one coat as good as 





another, gives him up the Alcalde’s with the 
answer of the first dispatch safely stitched in its 
lining. This is borne triumphantly back to Paris 
by Jacques Molinet, and when ripped up, its 
contents are of course found to suit the purpose of 
the Baron better even than the original dispatch, 
for he is enabled to appear before his minister, as 
having duly accomplished his mission instead of, 
as he anticipated, with a disgraceful tale of 
failure. The skill with which this web of intrigue 
is intervoven is certainly deserving of commenda- 
tion, though the result is far from adequate to the 
labour. Interest kept up through three acts 
entirely by such means, is apt to fail, especially 
with an English audience, on whom ingenuity of 
this kind is generally thrown away. There is a 
charm in Mr. Mathews’s manner, however, and a 
contagiousness in his sprightly and unflagging 
gaiety, which would combat even greater difficulties 
than that of rescuing a piece of so much merit 
from dulness, especially when he has to impersonate 
so well defined a character, and one so congenial 
to his peculiar style, as the bustling, headlong, 
conceited, and blundering Jaeques Molinet. 





MusicAL Notes oF THE WEEK.—<Auber’s Dia- 
mans de la Couronne, with very nearly the same 
cast as at the Lyceum last winter, was revived 
at Drury Lane on Monday. The opera was 
remarkably well given on the whole, though 
not in all respects so neatly with regard to the 
ensemble as at the smaller house. The inter- 
polations complained of in rather severe terins 
by two of our morning contemporaries are cer- 
tainly in the worst taste, and the applause 
obtained from the undiscriminating crowd is no 
valid excuse for their retention. In Rode’s air 
Miss Louisa Pyne (whose Catarina is otherwise 
almost irreproachable) merely repeats, when the 
recognised Queen is not asked to sing, what she 
has already accomplished, when the unrecognised 
Queen is asked to sing (ball-scene of second act)— 
viz., a brilliant feat of vocal execution. In one 
instance it is quite as unmeaning, as in the other 
it is appropriate and effective. A certain re- 
semblance, too, between the most showy varia- 
tion in Auber’s air and the most showy variation 
in that of Rode, renders the incongruity still more 
striking, the situations being utterly opposed. 
The ballad of Mr. Brinley Richards, introduced 
by Mr. Harrison (Don Henrique) in the third act, 
is a piece of sentimentalism quite as much out of 
keeping as the vulgar ‘‘ Muleteer” song of Mr. 
Tully, with which Mr. H. Corri (Rebolledo) regales 
the audience in the first. In both cases Auber 
suffers, his design being interrupted by music 
which, besides being obtrusive where it occurs, 
is quite at variance with the sparkling and 
characteristic manner of the gifted French com- 
poser. The other parts are filled by Miss Susan 
Pyne (Diana), Mr. Honey (Campo Mayor), and 
Mr. St. Albyn. The orchestra and chorus go 
well (as usual) under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, although here and there (on Monday 
night, at least) we remarked a want of precision, 
and more often an absence of the delicacy without 
which so highly finished a score as that of Les 
Diamans cannot be properly appreciated, even by 
practised connoisseurs. The scenery and decora- 
tions are neither gorgeous nor new; but in these 
departments we must look for nothing very 
striking until the company removes to Bow Street, 
where neither money nor care is likely to be 
stinted on behalf of Mr. Balfe’s forthcoming 
work. 


M. Jullien progresses famously at the Lyceum. 
He has enriched his repertory with a capital 
selection from Der Freischiitz, in which the solo 
playing of Messrs. Pratten, Lavigne, Duhem, and 
Hughes, on the flute, oboe, cornet, and ophicleide, 
is much and very deservedly applauded. The 
Polish violinist, Herr Wienawski, improves on 
closer acquaintane. He is decidedly original, a 
great point in his favour; and his powers of 
execution are really astonishing. He is young, 
too, and, if we are not altogether mistaken, will 
tone down, with age and experience, so as even- 
tually to become an artist of a still higher stamp, 
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—as sober, in short (without being staid or dull), 
as he is now impetuous. Herr Wienawski's per- 
formances, this week, of Ernst’s fantasia on 
Otello, and a solo of his own composition on two 
of the most striking of the national melodies of 
Russia, have been wonderfully successful. No 
applause could be more hearty, no triumph more 
genuine than accompanied these pieces on the 
night we were present. Miss Louisa Vinning 
continues to be the singer, and may possibly pro- 
long her engagement, since we are informed that 
Malle. Jetty Treffz is indisposed, and consequently 
unable to fulfil her engagement. A trombone solo, 
well played by Mr. Russell, one of the members 
of the band, has been an instrumental feature 
since our last. M. Jullien’s orchestra is weelthy 
in solists, and he will do well to let as many of 
them be heard as practicable. Herein lies one of 
his chief elements of strength. The repertory of 
overtures and movements from symphonies has 
been judiciously varied—the magnificent Ruy Blas 
of Mendelssohn towering above the rest. Of the 
new compositions of M. Jullien, the waltz, ‘‘ Fern 
Leaves,” which is really charming, and the ‘‘ Kiss 
Polka,” which is equally diverting (the first always 
encored), seem to be the favourites. The first, 
“‘Mendelssohn Night,” to the satisfaction of all 
lovers of genuine music, is announced for Monday, 
when, among other attractive things, the pro- 
gramme will include the G minor concerto—Miss 
Arabella Goddard as pianist. 


The ‘‘ societies” are beginning already to give 
signs of life. Mr. Hullah announces Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul for Wednesday evening, when the new 
(and much wanted) conveniences and decorations 
in the interior of St. Martin’s Hall will be put to 
the test. The Sacred Ha‘monic Society com- 
mences on Friday, with the Creation, Mr. Sims 
Reeves being among the principal solo-singers. 
Mr. Henry Leslie, too, is about to begin rehearsing 
with the Amateur Society—as if the members of 
that august and very zealous institution stood in 
need of any such preliminary. We shall hear, 
with still greater satisfaction, news of the ‘‘Choir,” 
from the ranks of which, we are sorry to learn, 
five or six of the best singers have seceded. No 
doubt, however, Mr. Leslie will be able to find 
good substitutes. Early in December, St. James’s 
Hall, it appears, resumes endeavours to prove 
itself a music-hall worthy this metropolis—three 
grand concerts, with orchestra and first-rate talent, 
vocal and instrumental, under the able guidance 
of Mr. Benedict, having been already decided on. 
The members of the Vocal Association, it is to 
be hoped, will shortly leave off quarrelling 
among themselves and abusing their conductor 
in the musical papers for an occupation 
certainly more graceful, and we trust more 
profitable. Thus the musical reporter is again to 
have his hands full. Talk of the ‘‘season,” 
indeed! Except from August to the end of 
October—when a little change of air is indis- 
pensable to all who can afford the money, and the 
time, to pay for it, the ‘‘season,” that is the 
musical ** season” never dies out in our over- 
grown city. And even during part of that 
interval is not the ear of London tempted from 
sounds more pastoral and bucolic by the melody 
of Louisa Pyne ? 


The committee for the Leeds musical festival 
have just wound up their accounts. The receipts 
were as follows :—Sale of festival tickets, 7,386. 
19s. 6d.; sale of word-books, &c., 1877. 18s. 9d.; 
people’s festival concert, 2817. 13s. 5d.; donations, 
1067. 18s. ; sale of orchestral fittings, &c., 617. 
17s. 4d.; total, 8,0257. 7s. The expenditure was 
as follows :—Orchestral expenses, 4,8977. 8s. 11d.; 
printing, advertising, &c.; 1,127/. 18s. 1d.; total, 
6,0257. 0s. 7d. Thus a balance of 2,000. has 
been left in favour of the committee, who will 
hand the same over to the funds of the Leeds 
General Infirmary. Before the committee sepa- 
rated they passed votes of thanks to Messrs. 
Walker Joy, George Buckton, J. W. Atkinson, 
J. Piper, jun., and the three honorary secretaries 
(Messrs. R. Barr, G. A. Smith, and J. N. Dicken- 
son) for their services in connection with the 
festival. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
—>— 

Christmas Hymns, forming Nos. 167 and 241 
of the ‘The Musical Treasury.” (Davidson.) 
There is no objection to make against any of the 
five pieces included in the numbers before us, 


purpose. It would have been fairer, nevertheless, 
to affix the names of the musical composers where- 


of Handel alone, whose ‘See the Conquering 
Hero comes” (Judas Maccabeus) is forced into 
an alliance with words of which Handel never 
dreamed. 


101 English, French, Italian, and German 
Rounds and Canons. 
English words by William Hills. (Cocks & Co.) 
Of this new compilation of old materials, three 
numbers, containing 83 pieces in all, are before 
us. Before discussing its merits we prefer waiting 
until the whole is completed. 


he appears to be carrying out in a satisfactory 
manner : 


“In compiling this little work as a small contribution 
to the store of Class Music at present in use, I have pro- 
posed to myself three distinct objects :—Firstly, that its 
contents should regularly seme from the very easiest 
compositions to the more difficult, so as to qualify it to be 
used at the very commencement of a class, as.a substitute 
for dry and uninviting exercises. Secondly, that the 
selection should be such as to inspire interest and a desire 
to learn, on the part of the 
whole of the music should be strictly limited to the 
ordinary compass of the voice. 

“Many old friends will be found here with new faces. 
Words have been altered, and keys changed ; but, though 
some may object, I hope that increased utility will be my 
excuse for the alterations I have made. Many foreign 
Rounds have been introduced, and, I believe, for the first 
time with English words.” 








KNELLER HALL. 
A correspondent writes as follows : 
oi “* Aldershott, 28 October, 1858. 
ir 
* «Officers and Band-Masters are anxious to 
know something about that gigantic job, Kneller Hall, 
in connection with Military Bands. Cannot your musical 
editor enlighten us on the subject in your next impression ? 
**Your obedient servant, 
: “ Banp-MastER,”” 
“To the Editor of the Lrrerary GazEtre.” 


More than two years ago the following circular, 
proceeding from the Horse Guards, was published 
in the Gazette, and copied by the principal journals 
of the United Kingdom : 

“ Horse Guards, Sept. 25. 

“H.R. H. the General Commanding in Chief, with a 
view to relieve regiments from the great expense now 
consequent upon the necessity of employing professed 
musicians—civilians—as masters of bands, has it in con- 
templation to recommend the establishment of a large 
musical class, as part of the education of boys sent to the 
Royal Mili Asylum, and for the instruction of persons 
sent from regiments to qualify for bugle-majors, trumpet- 
majors, and band-masters, and whose training would 
require especial time and attention. 

“No immediate benefit could be expected from the in- 
stitution of such a class, but it may reasonably be hoped 
that in a year or two many of the pupils would have ac- 
quired sufficient skill to assist in the work of instruction, 
and that after = — tier os would be eligible for the 
situations named, namely, bugle-majors, trum) jors 
and band-masters. adits wi: nije 

«hi ay ayaa 4 outlay of 5002. or 6001. would be neces- 
sary for the supply of musical instruments; and it is cal- 
culated that 1000/. per annum would be afterwards neces- 
sary to maintain the class, including the salary of a 
director, the neces professors, copying and arrangin, 
music, &c., repair of instruments, and other incidental 
expenses. 

‘There are now 112 battalions of infantry and 26 regi- 
ments of cavalry, exclusive of Artillery, Sappers, Military 
Train, and 10 Colonial Corps. 

“Tf every regiment would pay an original subscription 
of 51., and 8/. per annum to the fund, ample provision 
would be made for all expenses. 

“Tt is unn to dilate on the expected advan 
of this proposition, but there is every reason to hope 
it will result in a great saving of expense to regiments, 
and tend to the permanent efficiency of regimental bands. 

“H.R. H. requests to be favoured with your opinion 
on this subject. 

“T have &c. 
““G. J. WETHERALL. 
“* Adjutant General.’’ 
The result—in Benen to the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the military profession and of 
competent musical authorities—was the estab- 
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following extract from the editor's preface will | 
best explain the object he has in view, and which | 


upil; and Thirdly, that the | 
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lishment of Kneller Hall, which our correspon. 
dent, ‘‘ Banp-MAsrer,” denounces asa “ Bigantic 
job.” That the scheme would prove a thoroy h 
| failure was evident from the first ; and had H.R ff 
| the Commander-in-Chief been only as good . 
musician as his honoured father, we should pro- 
| bably have had no such mistake to record, no 
_ such Utopian enterprise to comment upon. The 
| late Duke of Cambridge played upon the violon- 
cello, and, knowing what lao it took to obtain 
even tolerable skill upon one instrument, would 
have scouted the notion of forming band-masters_ 
whose duty it is to be thoroughly acquainted with 
every instrument—in the brief space of ‘‘a year or 
_ two.” A few statistics, however, may best serve 
to show that Kneller Hall is a delusion. 

The army bands are wholly supported by their 
officers ; and it was with the professed view of 
| relieving officers of a part of the burden that 

Kneller Hall was founded, under the obtained 
sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. The most 
pr og object proposed was that of training 
ordinary bandsmen, in order to enable them tg 
replace civilians (educated and recognised mus. 
| cians) as band-masters. Money was to be saved 
| and at the same time efficiency preserved. Civilian 
band-masters cost too much, and it was better 

therefore to have them manufactured from home 
| materials. The argument looks well enough on 
| paper—that is, if we turn a deaf ear to the wm. 
| doubted claims of so highly respectable and useful 
| a class of men as the acknowlekied band-masters 
to whom is mainly due whatever excellence, com. 
pared with the military music of the continent 
our own military music can boast ; but, as we 
shall see by the sequel, practical experience (not 
for the first time) reduced theory to a cipher. 

On Dec. 4th, 1856, every regiment was forced 
to contribute 57. towards preliminary expenses 
besides a subscription of 87. the first (increased to 
107. the second) year, in support of the school, 
As quid pro quo, each regiment was privileged to 
send two bandsmen to receive the necessary 
course of instruction. Presuming that the third 
annual payment (in advance) is, or will shortly be 
liquidated, let us now inquire what compensation 
officers have received for their outlay. Oct. 29, 
1857, the school at Kneller Hall ‘could boast 
about 100 pupils—between thirty and forty more, 
however, being expected. Hence it is clear that 
only a part of the army had, up to that time, 
availed itself of the proffered advantages, although, 
in obedience to the suggestion (command 2) of the 
Horse-Guards, every regiment was expected (and 
is still expected) to subscribe. So much for the 
temptation ; now for the fruits. 

A circular, dated Nov. 2, 1857, informed the 
military public that the directors of the Kneller 
Hall establishment hoped to turn out two or three 
band-masters in 1858—not one, let it be kept 
in mind, having been provided in 1857—and from 
that time forward an average of fwo annually. 
Now, amoment’s reflection must convince any ordi- 
nary intelligence that two band-masters a-year, 
at the rate we have described, will be somewhat 
costly manufactures—about 500/. a band-master. 
Why such an extravagant outlay—when first-rate 
musicians, foreign and English, who have been 
taught in the best European schools, and trained 
to their profession from the cradle, may be secured 
on moderate terms, without any preliminary 
expense or pains ? When are all the regiments 
to be supplied, if only two band-masters a year 
can be reckoned on? Not until the period of the 
Millennium, we should think; and then, as no 
armies will be required, the world can dispense 
with military music altogether. 

But, to go further into detail, let us see how well 
the director of Kneller Hall—a retired officer, 
married to the daughter of a band-master—has 
hitherto discharged the trust imposed upon him 
at the suggestion of the originator (now head pro- 
fessor of the school, formerly conductor of a certain 
by no means well-conducted band, which officiated 
in a glass-house near Forest Hill and Sydenham). 
Up to the present time—Nov. 1858—two band- 
masters 0 ’, have been furnished. Both were 
onthe 4 and-sergeants, and had officiated as 





and-masters before they joined the school. One, 
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we know, and the other, if we are not mistaken, 
is paid the same salary (viz. 10s. 6d. per day), 
always awarded to civilian band-masters. Where, | 
then, in these instances, is the thrift? Or rather, 
indeed, why such an absolutely useless expendi- 
ture? We learn, moreover, on good authority, 
that in the whole school there are at present only | 
fen pupils who can ever have a chance of passing | 
as band-masters. 

But it is notorious that. Kneller Hall, in ope- 
ratic language, is a “‘ fiasco ;” and all who know 
anything of what constitutes a sound musical 
education must laugh at the idea of forming com- 
etent band-masters in an institution where the 
task of instruction devolves upon two or three 
individuals, band-masters themselves, and by no 
means phenomena, even in their own limited 
sphere.* Allowing this to be practicable, however, 
does H. R. H. the Commander-in-Chief imagine 
that a nian possessing qualifications to make him | 
a competent band-master would be satisfied with 
5s. per day? Why, at the Grecian Saloon he could 
obtain 7s. anight, merely for performing in the or- 
chestra. Thus, it is clear, if, by any extraordinary 
accident, Kneller Hall is ever enabled to turn out 
good musicians, the orily advantage will accrue to 
the pupils themselves, who may purchase their 
discharge (which can be done for 147. or 157.) and 
practice on their own account, with much greater 
chance of profit. Which among them would not 


country, than in barracks at home, or on the field 
abroad, at sergeant’s wages ? 

It may therefore be concluded that the new insti- 
tution, instead of affording a chance of economy to 
officers of regiments, is calculated to add mate- 
rially to their expenses, so far as the bands are 
concerned. In France and Belgium similar inno- 
vations have been attempted, and eventually 
abandoned as fallacious. The officers of the army 
in this country are, we have every reason to 
believe, opposed to Kneller Hall, and regard the 
advantages it holds out to them in light esteem. 
They feel naturally disinclined to patronise a 
school in which they have no hand, from which 
they derive no benefit, and which, nevertheless, 
they are invited to support out of their own 
pockets. Etiquette and discipline, however, 
forbid them openly to express their disapproval of 
a scheme which enjoys the sanction and authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 

With respect to the management of Kneller Hall, 
report is anything but favourable. Although the 
four professors to whom we have alluded are 
presumed to be the musical advisers of the Insti- 
tution, the half-pay officer who acts as director 
arrogates to himself the exclusive right of pro- 
viding band-masters, and even of supplying 
instruments to the army! The systematic job- 
bery that from time to time has been laid bare 
in various governmental departments of another 
class taken into account, it becomes a question 
worth consideration, what actual benefit Her Ma- 
jesty’s regiments, and the officers who command 
them, can possibly derive from being thus bodily 
handed over to the tender mercies of a newly 
created official—with no experience whatever in 
the business he has undertaken to superintend ; 
while, from an opposite point of view, it may not be 
unreasonable to speculate upon the probable dis- 
advantages connected in one way and another with 
such an indirect bureaucratic despotism. Officers 
might just as well be ‘‘advised” by the Horse 
Guards to purchase their claret and cigars at some 
especially favoured mart, presided over by a quon- 
dam Ajax, who, having relinquished the battle-axe 
for the walking-stick, and renounced martial glory 
fora Kidderminster carpet and a warm fire-side, 
wishes to combine a little easy business with 
his otiwm ewm dignitate. Hitherto the control 
of the bands and the purchase of musical 
instruments have been vested in committees 
of officers, naturally supposed capable of per- 
forming such duties in a satisfactory manner. 
The opinion of the Horse Guards, however, would 





P The other “instructors ’’ are apieer # harmony, 
0 speaks little or no Enghsh; a trum er in one 
of the Italian bands; and the late ym 
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| Public Library at Sydney. 


seem to be different, to judge from their appoint- 
ment of a gentleman, by no means celebrated for 
his profound acquaintance with such matters, to 
act on behalf of the entire army. The consequences 
of a step so eccentric and so uncalled for are 
already, as we hear, beginning to excite attention, 
and it is more than likely we may have to recur 
to the subject. Meanwhile we are fully assured 
that when H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief finds 
out, as he must very speedily, that Kneller Hall 
is something worse than a mistake, he will, 
with his accustomed sagacity and love of justice, 
promptly do away with it. 








MISCELLANEA. 


- 


A new wing is in progress of erection to the 
A sum of 20,0002. 
has been voted for the purpose. 

The first edition of Mr. Carlyle’s work, ‘‘ Frede- 
rick the Great,” is exhausted, and a new edition 
is promised early next month. 

A book which is now looked for with some in- 
terest in Paris is one from the pen of M. Saint 
Marc Girardin, entitled ‘‘ Political Recollections 
of a Journalist.” 

Eight thousand copies of Miss Charlesworth’s 
new work, ‘‘ The Ministry of Life,” were, we hear, 
sold within a fortnight of its publication. This 
lady’s last work ‘‘ Ministering Children,” has we 
believe, now reached a sale of more than forty-five 
thousand. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor arrived at New York on the 
22nd of October. He has been absent nearly two 
years and a half. He will devote the winter to 
lecturing. His first appearance will be before the 
Mercantile Library of New York, taking “ Mos- 
cow” for his subject. 

A citizen of Melbourne has offered the sum of 
10007. towards the exploration of the interior, 
provided 2000/7. be raised by public subscription 
for the same purpose. The whole of the Austra- 
lian colonies seem to have taken up the question 
with enthusiasm. 


The English government has granted the sum 
of 10007. for the publication of an Australian 
“Flora,” and the work has been undertaken 
by Mr. Bentham, a distinguished botanist of the 
present day, who, it is understood, will have at 
his command the Kew Herbarium, to which the 
labours of Frazer and others have largely contri- 
buted. We are informed there is an intention to 
communicate at once with Mr. Bentham, with 
the view of making the ‘‘ Flora” of New South 
Wales as complete as possible.—Sydney Herald. 


DEATH OF DR. GIFFARD.—We have to an- 
nounce the death, at Folkestone, in Kent, of 
Stanley Lees Giffard, Esq., LL.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, but who was much better known 
to statesmen, men of letters, and the public, as 
having exercised for considerably more than a 
quarter of a century the office of editor of the 
Standard, and having discharged that office with 
an amount of ability, learning, power, and fear- 
lessness which gave his daily writings an import- 
ant influence on the public opinion of the country. 
Dr. Giffard was born in Dublin on the 4th of 
August, 1788, and died at Folkestone on the 6th 
of the present month, having just entered his 
71st year. Half a century of daily reading, added 
to a memory unusually accurate and retentive, had 
made his accumulation of general learning seem 
almost incredible in amount, and the readiness 
with which he availed himself of it in composition 
was one of the greatest charms of his writings. 
In the obduracy of his sympathies and antipathies 
in politics he was a man after Dr. Johnson’s own 
heart, and with him departed, perhaps, the last 
of the school of the Georgian political writers, who 
brought so great a fund of learning to the pursuit 
of the press. Dr. Giffard died of an excruciatingly 
painful disease—cancer, which he had borne with 
a courage that prevented those around him from 


South KENstncrox Mvuseum.—During the 
week ending 6th of November, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 2916; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3167. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 491 ; 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 88. Total, 
6662. From the opening of the Museum, 662,241. 








THE PAPER DUTY. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


(THE CASE STATED FOR ITS IMMEDIATE 
REPEAL. 


_ London: James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. 
W. Kent & Co., 86, Fleet Street, and 51, Paternoster Row ; 
Mann, Nepuews, 39, Cornhill. 
Edinburgh: Granr & Sox. Glasgow: R. Grirrin & Co. 
Dublin: Wittiam Ropertson. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 


LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1859. With 
A. Portraits of the Queen of Portugal, the Grand Duc Michel, 
Prince Adalbert, Marshal Pelissier, &c., &c. 


Durav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 





Just published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
translated into English, and oceasionally accompanied with illus- 
trations Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an extensive 
Index, referring to every important word. By the Author of “ ‘The 
Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” etc. 

London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, 

Paternoster Row. 





CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER 
PRODUCED! 

ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 

_ TION. 3d. Monthly. To be completed in 24 Parts. Part I. 
ublished November Ist. Thirty-two pages of letter-press, beauti- 
‘ully pfinted. Maps, Engrayings, Prizes. A number sent post-free 
for three stamps. 
London: 8. 0. Berroy, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C., and all 

Booksellers. 





ADKIEL'S ALMANAC (ENLARGED to 84 
Pages) for 1859. Price Sixpence. 
ZADKIEL’S RAIN GAUGE. lis. 6d. 
ZADKIEL’S GARDEN THERMOMETER. 4s. 6d. 
ZADKIEL’S EPHEMERIS, 1859 to 1861. 1s. 6d. 
See ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC. 


London: Grorce Bercer, Holywell Street, Strand, and all 
Booksellers. 





PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S WORKS. 
In a series of crown 8yo. volumes. 


MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Third Edition. $s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY 
ANTIQUITIES. 4s. 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. New 


Edition. 5s. 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN PRO- 
SODY. 2s. 

CICERO DE CLUENTIO. With Notes. 6s. 

SELECTIONS FROM TIBULLUS AND 
OVID. is. 


London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Garrrin & Co. 


MANUAL OF ROMAN 





GEOGRAPHY. 
Just published, half-bound russia. 11. Ils. 
V\ YLD’S LARGE FOLIO ATLAS, containing 


68 Maps, including all Recent Discoveries. This is the largest 
and best Atlas published. 11/. 11s. 


WYLD’S GENERAL ATLAS, Folio, contain- 
ing 41 Maps, full coloured. Bound, 6l. 6s. 


WYLD’S QUARTO ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


containing 54 Maps. Half-bound, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS, with copious In- 
dex of 8000 names of Places. 12s. cloth. 


James Wixp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next 
door to the Post-office, Strand, and 2, Royal Exchange. 





This day is published, price 1s., post free, 
(THE HOMILIST FOR NOVEMBER, (No. 44, 
completing Vol. VII.) 
Also, 
THE HOMILIST, Vol. VII., price 6s. 6d. 
cloth, post free. 


*.* A few complete sets of the first 6 Vols. may still be had. The 
publishers will send to any Clergyman or Minister, Vols. 1 to 6, on 
receipt of a Post-office Order for 30s. (Published price, 37s.) 


“ The product of a mind singularly endowed with the attributes of 





fertility and begat § Its —— is terse and sententious, and while it 
teems with rich veins of valuable and suggestive thought, it sparkles 
with dyes of ifold and felicit pressions.”"—Evangelicad 
Repository. 
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To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1859. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


| SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


| 
PRINTED FOR 


(Being the Fourth Division of “ THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA,” | 


conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 


The publication of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences will 
commence on the First of gp le 1859. 
ill embrace includes, with 





wi the 
Natural History, and Re ography, ine the’ entire poy of information | 


’ (the copyright of 


contained in “THE 
caaeiaio of ” rhe a English Cyclopedia ’’), 


ee belongs to i 
ted to the existing state of knowledge. 
of ofthe a RTH and last Division of “ The ‘English Cyc lopedia”’ 
been indispensable, in order that the revision of the origina at 
articles, and the additions so essential to exhibit the progres of the 
Physical Sciences and their app plication to the Arts, may b> accom- 
plished in a manner to entitle this work to rank as one of ‘the highest 
authority. 


[HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 
half-bound morocco, 3/. 12s. 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF, 


NATURAL HISTORY. Four Volumes, price 2/, 2s.; or, in 
Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2I. 10s. 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF 
GEOGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price 2/. 2s.; or, in Two 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 

“By common consent this ‘Cycropzpra or Grocrarny’ seems to 
be an excellent work. It took its rise in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,” 
where the department of Geography was particularly well mar t. 
All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes 
revealed by our poceas wars, and recorded by the penmen of the 
camp and the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the 
wor! — make it the richest we haye.”—Westminster Review, 
October, 1858. 


CRAWFURD'S INDIAN ISLANDS. 
—)— 


ately published, in demy 8vo. with map, price 16s. | 


A DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 

ISLANDS AND ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES. 

By JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S8. 





INDIAN 





FORSTER’S GOLDSMITH. 
+ 


In one volume, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER, 


‘With 40 Illustrations, after designs by C. Sranyrierp, R.A.; D 
Macutse, R.A.; Joun Leecu, Ricuarp Doyze, and R. J. Hamerrton. | 


OF 


| 
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_MORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 


“No author in this productive and charming department of 

ee has ever exhibited so wide a range of knowledge: and 

; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the 

ry ywith which the work is conceived and e executed, the vast 

rial re ¢ facts anecdotes and letters, which are roduced for 

the first time, the new and more truthful light ‘in it ich the old 

materials are dis; . render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 

though Mr. "Fore r had been the first biographer of the poet, instead 
of the last .... This is real Bioeraruy.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854 





WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR 


—_— > 
I. 
In Two Volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth. 


HE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. Including the ee ee with a 
New and eo Series ; Pericles and asia ; Examination of 
of Boccaccio an 








Petrarca ; 3 Hellenics ; 


Tragedies ; and Poems. | 


I. 
Also, by the same Author, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth. 


LMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF GREEKS | 
AND ROMANS. 


In. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


L4st FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 





WILKINSON’S EGYPTIANS. 
+ 


In crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 


By SAMUEL BIRCH, 





The vanes w hich it | 


The del ay in the i ae | 


Six Volumes, price 3/.; or, in Three Volumes, | 


_KIRKES'S 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


| UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


——o—_—— 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART 
OF SURGERY. 


Second Edition, enlarged and carefully revised. 
on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 1. 5s. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Sixth Edition. Edited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. ELLIS, 
Professors of Anatomy and Physiology in University College, 
London. Upwards of 400 engravings on Wood. 3 vols. small 
8yo. ll. 11s. 6d. 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANA- 


TOMY. A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by 
Dissection. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSI- 


OLOGY. Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. 
Small 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


400 Engravings 


‘DR. LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; 


OR, THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. Illustrated by 520 Engravings. 
12s. 6d. cloth. 


1 vol. small 8yo. 


|MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 


RECTUM. A Series of Clinical Lectures. 
Second Edition. 


With Mustrations. 
1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 


HEART AND LUNGS. 
12s. 6d. cloth. 


Second Edition. 1 vol. small 8yvo. 


THE PRINCIPAL REGIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 25 
Lithographic Plates, coloured; and 25 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
1. 1s. cloth. 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHE- 
MISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 vol. small 
Syo. 18s, 


*,* Sold also in 2 vols. (separately) : 


Inorganic Chemistry, 6s. 6d, 
Organic Chemistry, 12s, 


BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY; Comprising 


the Leading Physical and Chemical Properties of Gases, together 
with the Methods of Gas Analysis. Translated by Henry E. 
Roscor, B.A., Ph.D. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


_LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 


| TURAL CHEMISTRY; WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
| THE LATE RESEARCHES MADE ;IN ENGLAND. Small 
| 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


| LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL 


| MISTRY. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


/PARNELL ON DYEING AND CALICO 


PRINTING. With Dlustrations. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


| QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL 


PLATES. 201 Lithographic Plates with Descriptions. 


CHE- 


Tue CompteTe Work Tw 
Folio, Half-bound ve Rnd 


Tue Same, Full Coloured Half-bound Morocco - 880 


The Work in separate Portions, in Cloth, as follows :— 
PLAIN. COLOURED. 
415 0 ..£2 40 
»- 150.200 
~-1l1IO. 1M O 
+ O170 .. LWO 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie 
Stree’ 


Bones and Ligaments - ®Plates .. 017 0 ., 100 





WORKS 
BOTANY & GARDENING. 








In crown 8vo. price 12s. illustrated with numemy; 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and Gener] 
Objects, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN, 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming 
or Improvin is an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“Mr. Kemp's ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this cy untry, 
its value being much increased by an extraordinary number} 
excellent instructive woodcuts.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 2s..in cloth. 


e 
THE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN ING 
For the use of persons who possess a small (: 

By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, 

larged and improved. 


In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION. 


ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a {jj 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 


Complete in three volumes, price 33s. each, elegantly 
bound in cloth, 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEY, 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY, 


Price 7s. in cloth. 
= 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION 10 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetic: 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants gro 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition, 


Price 5s. in cloth. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 
to Conifer. In which all the Hardy Species are 
a Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 


Price 1s, 


fy | Va 
DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 
THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR: 
RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


In one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s, with upwards of 
500 Illustrations. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 
THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Llustrated 
upon the Natural System. 


In one volume, 8yo. cloth, with numerous Mlusirations, 


rice 12s 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL, With a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND CCONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Ilustrations, 


In one volume, 8vo, half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RI- 


DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY. 


Complete, price 67. 6s. half-bound, in Imperial Folio, 
with 51 plates,” 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND, NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY 
BRADBURY. With Full Descriptions of their dif 
ferent: Species and Varieties, by THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. LINDLEY. 

“New Boranicat Facts are even brought to oie is be the P process. 
Wahure-prinied plates afford more information to tn onl 
they are nerves and organs hitherto in’ visible to the naked 

ht to view. feet rs ExrinGHAUsEN, Lcd 

ustricarum. 500 tes, Folio, Nature-prv 
Office, V! 


? 


they are sub; 
eye are cli bro 
ia Plantarum 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 
—+ 


Complete in 3 vols. 14s. cloth, 
THE EVANGELICAL PREACHER; or 


Studies for the Pulpit. Containing more than. 300 
Outlines of Sermons, Counsels for Preachers, Biblical 
Jilustrations, Notes and Queries on different Texts 
and Renderings. This work affords valuable assist- 
ance to those engaged in the arduous work of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 


Complete in 5 vols. feap. 8vo. 20s, cloth. 
EXPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

“ One of the best of all Dr. Cumming’s works.” 


A New Edition. Third Thousand. 33, 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF JESUS; or, Christ Ex- 
alted in the Affections of his People. By W. P. 
BALFERN. 

“Mr. Balfern has sent forth to the Church a very good book. We 
have perused it, and find it so touching, that we have placed it where 
again readi 


we shall be able to lay our hands upon it ly, for we have 
not done with it.’—Christian Annotator. 


In a Packet, price le, 


GLAD TIDINGS: a Series of Ten Tracts, 
Personal, Practical, and Pointed ; adapted for general 
circulation. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Sold separately, price 1d., or 7s. per 100, 


Fifth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, cloth. 
HIDDEN LIFE: Memorials of John A om 


more Winslow, Undergraduate of Trinity Coll 
Dublin. By his Father, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, 
D.D. Witha Portrait. 


Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LIFE IN JESUS: a Memoir of Mrs. Mary 
Winslow, arranged from her Correspondence and 
Diary. By her Son, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 





DR, CUMMING’S WORKS. 
REDUCED IN PRICE, 
— 
Fifteenth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


VOICES OF THE DAY. Eleventh Thou- 


sand, 65s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. Eighth Thou- 


sand, 5s. cloth. 


THE END; or, the Proximate Signs of the 
Close of this Dispensation. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. Seventh Thousand. 
5s. cloth, 


BENEDICTIONS; or, The Blessed Life. 
eri a JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth Thousand. 
8, Od, C. . 





USEFUL BOOKS, 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
—o— 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, post free. 
SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF AC- 
QUIRING A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. 
Be C. DAGOBERT. The most Complete Manual of French pub- 
By the same Author. 
THE RIGHT WAY of LEARNING FRENCH 


CORRECTLY ; pointing out the Difficulties which Puzzle the 
Beginner and the Scho ar. Seventh Thousand, 1s, cloth, post free. 


WiHicu IS WHICH? THIS OR THAT ? 
Tomoye Dictionary of French and English Words 
eae a Taentical, though they essentially differ. Prive 6d., 





London ; J. F. SHAw, Southampton Row and 
Paternoster Row. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 





Tur Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., CHarrwan, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deruty-CHarrMAn, 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is 


for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 


Such arrangement 


is equivalent to an tmmediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 


the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, 


or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 


of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


mone’ 


tary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 


the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1858,—Policies effected before this date will y artici- 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOO Prace, Patt Matt, Lonvon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director 





NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Now ready, with — vings of the it Rosse 2, and 
Davy’s 0 olelot his Safety- -Lamp, 38. _ 


URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND 
PRESENT. A Book for Old and Young. By JOHN TIMBS, 
F.S8.A., Editor of “The Year Book of Facts.” 


Contents :—Introductory—Physical Phenomena—Sound and Light 
—Astronomy—Geology and Paleontology—Meteorological Pheno- 
mena—P) a Geography of the Sea—Phenomena of Heat—Mag- 
netism and Electricity—The Atlantic Telegraph—Miscellanea. 


By the same Author, 3s, 6d. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMI- 
LIARLY EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 
Kent & Co. (late Bocve), Fleet Street. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 
In one vol. royal 8yo. price 21s., or large paper, imperial 8yo. 
price 3. 3s. 


HE ODES OF HORACE, IN FOUR BOOKS, 
WITH THE LATIN TEXT. Translated into English Lyric 
Verse by LORD RAVENSWORTH. With Preface and Notes, 
Explanatory and_ Critical. Dedsoasen by Royal Permission to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Uruam & Beet, 46, New Bond Street, W. 





Published this day, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY : ITS PROGRESS 

AND DEMANDS. Being two Papers, “ British Antiquities, 
their Present Treatment and their Real Claims ;’”’ and “‘ The Law of 
Treasure-trove, how can it be best Adap' to accomplish Useful 
Results?” By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot. 


Joun Russert Smitu, 36, Soho Square, London. 





A LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

PATENT PA ANTEAUS, with Four Compartmen 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING. CAS ES, TRA it 
VELLING-BAGS, with sc uare opening ; and 500 other ‘Articles for 
Travelling. By post for Two Stamps. 

J.W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, anid MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 

(See separate C talogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BE 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New aot and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a woe 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Spe oregano Wor id, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a_nov et application of his unrivalled 
Ma chinery for mal making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEw sEries of his 
useful uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OP 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ap robation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
a the ut up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
ith hiabel outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
cant ‘the 5s uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON, 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 1b. and $1b. packets, Is. 6d. and 

This excellent production, originally UB aww 2 gm for the special use 

of goons gine patients, having been adopted mh Ae general public 


can now of the principal grocers. packet is labelle 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


DEX MAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 


included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
‘Wrnz ry Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wives or Sovrn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and a 
to their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the fo , nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure. wholesoriie, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques «Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, ae TENTY SHILLINGS PER ‘DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have Lae 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixture 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“ HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of Dr. fag sent free on es —Brandy 
lis. per gallon. — WEL HU as Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark La 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 





J EATING S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 


FOU phew yg perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been 
analysed, rted on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR 
and THOMGON, of ‘Guy's and St. Thana! 8 Hospitals, who, i in the 
words of the late Dr. P PREIRA, say that “the finest oil is the most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” Pints 2s, 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d, 
imperial.—79, St. *Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat 
and Chest. In INCIPIENT ConsuMPTION epee — i 
Coven they are unfailing. Being rae 5 
dient, they may be taken by the ial delicate ies fe or the youpeal 
child; while the Puscic Speaker and Proressionat Srxcer will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and —— in- 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas KeEatine ‘Chemist, ben 79, 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, 


-» 49, 6d. an 
1, St. Pauls 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
EDITED BY DR. DORAN. 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. In 8vo. with Illustrations by TENNIEL, 13s. Rs 
be immed! 
its on 
HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM. Serptions 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. ofiee, 2 
From the Foundation of the Newspaper Press to the Repeal of the Stamp , — 
Act in 1855. 
+ BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. or 
WITH SKETCHES OF PRESS CELEBRITIES. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. Author of ‘* Aspen Court.” HIS 
' buildin 
In 8vo. with a Portrait from a Miniature by Cosway. nats 
attached, 
Appli 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. Pete 
BY MRS. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. I 
This hitherto unpublished Journal of Mrs. Elliott’s Life during the French Revolution was written at the express desive of His Majesty King 
George the Third, and was sent to him sheet by sheet as it was written. 
i 
etl 
ciently 
mn Are: In small 8vo. 63. Then 
CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. ‘ut wl 
G G A I Hundre: 
BY P. L. SIMMONDS. STRUGGLES IN FALLING. zon 
50, 5 
In Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 3 
NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. R 
BY DR. DORAN Omeet 
THE 
Author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,” ‘‘ Monarchs Retired from Business.” yh 
availal 
Shillin 
New Edition, in one volume, crown 8vo. uniform with ‘‘The Ingoldsby AR 
mg. New Edition, in one volume small 8yo. 5s. MENT 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. ether 
With Selections from my favourite Poets and Prose Writers. THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. “r 
be ol 
BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” Tie 
Author of ‘‘ Our Village.” 
Gry 
COMPLETION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. ye 
With Five Portraits, and with copious Index of Names, demy 8vo. Vol. IX. of R 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. Ti 
(COMPLETING THE WORK.) "a 
New Edition in post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. New Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. C 
pas 
MEMOIR, LETTERS, & DIARY OF THE LATE | LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE : 
REV. HENRY STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON. CHARACTERS. S 
Nelson—Columbus—Milton—Cromwell—Fénélon— William Tell— \ 
BY HIS TWO BROTHERS. Bossuet, &c. &c. &c. “ 
. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, : 
on 


(PoBLIsHER IN OrpINARY TO HER Magzsty). 
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